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Rent Insurance 


HE sudden fire will always do 
more damage than the mere de- 


struction of the property. The rent 
income of the owner may be stopped 
for many months until the building 
can be restored. 


Rent Insurance would protect the 
owner against his loss of rent should 
fire occur. 


Should the owner occupy the prem- 


ises himself, he will want to protect 
himself against the loss of money he 
would be required to pay some one 
else should fire force him out. 


If credit is to be sound, then ade- 
quate insurance must stand squarely 
behind it. Rent Insurance is a neces- 
sity to properly and completely pro- 
tect the owners of rentable property. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additiond 
information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE PALATINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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GARE RON was strong but he used his strength in a 
destructive way. His might be compared to the 
strength of the destructive elements of nature. 


Against this destructive strength must be thrown a 
constructive strength in order to prevent a chaotic con- 
ition and great financial loss. 

The Home Insurance Company of New York, 
America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Com- 
pany offers to the insuring public constructive financial 
strength in time of loss or damage to property. 


The HOME conany NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 





The event of the year--A book by 


TREGOE aa WHYTE 


on 


“EFFECTIVE 
COLLECTION LETTERS” 


—a compilation of over three hundred 
of the best collection letters. Book 
contains many unusual features. 


Ir IS A PRIVILEGE to announce 
the new, unique book by J. H. 
TREGOE and DR. JOHN WHYTE. 
It offers something different. 
Gives over 300 choice, dependably- 
successful collection letters, picked 
from all types of businesses all over 
the country. Embodies new depar- 
tures—such as exchanges of corre- 
spondence between debtor and 
creditor—one of the most practical 
aids offered collection men in recent 


! 
— Now coming off Press 
Handsomely Bound, Price, $4.00 
Sent on Free Examination 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WITHOUT COST or OBLIGATION to me, you may forward 
a copy of Tregoe & Whyte’s EFFECTIVE COLLECTION 
LETTERS immediately upon publication for 5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. Price, If I want to keep it, $4. Otherwise, I 
may return within examination period. at no cost or obligation to me. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


~ CL-201 


Cream of the Nation’s Collection Letters 


In addition to the best collection letters given in 
this book—letters gathered in long years of shoulder- 
to-shoulder contact with collection men of renowned 
firms—this book offers for the first time THE WHOLE 
COLLECTION STORY—the collection letters, the “come 


back” and the subsequent correspondence. Gives actual 


_ letters—re-inforced with analytic comments throughout. 


Here are letters in both wholesale and retail fields 
that caused “hard-boiled’’ customers to fill in the 
right amount on their checks; letters which “turned 
the trick’ after the account had been through the mill 
and remained obstinate—letters which won after ihe 
routine bombardment failed. These effective letters 
are here. And—because there is a difference between 
types of collection letters—this book treats each 
kind separately both in text and in illustration. 


Collection Devices 

“Stunt” letters and humorous letters.  [Jlustrations 
of good letters of this type give an idea of how, when 
and why they were used. Sometimes a clever “stunt” 
letter makes a debtor ‘“‘come across’? when every other 
form of letter has failed. (A successful humorous letter 
1s difficult to write but letters have been written in 
a humorous vein which struck responsive chords—and 
produced action.) 


Letter Sequences 
Or form letters. Letters of this type have their 
place in the ranks of “written messengers’? which 
successfully collect money owed and retain the good- 
will of the customer. Some space is devoted to 
observations and illustrations of this form of collecting 
by mail. 


Poor Collection Letters, Wholesale and 
Retail 


There is an instructive value in knowing how things 
should not be done as well as in knowing how they 
should be done. Some average letters are here 
given, with pointers op “~w they may be turned into 
winners. 

This book is unlike anything heretofore offered, both 
in the experience of its authors and the choice of 
letters. Use the attached coupon to secure a copy 
of the book, without obligation to yourself. 


Published by 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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An Addition 
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that affected the Rate 


The fire insurance rate on a large 
building or plant may be materially 
affected by what is termed the expos- 
ure hazard. An addition, or new con- 
struction in close proximity, may in- 
troduce the exposure hazard unless 
proper segregation by fire cut-offs is 
adopted. 


Because of this fact, sound judg- 
ment demands that a Fire Prevention 
Engineer be included in building 


conferences. His knowledge of con- 
struction and insurance rates will 
correct on paper what would be dif- 
ficult and costly to correct once the 
concrete has set. 


Fire Prevention Engineering is an 
important unit of our service to our 
clients. Our large staff of specialists 
may be relied upon for the details of 
all Fire Prevention measures. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 
of this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


IOWA 


FARMERS 


FIDELITY- 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New YorkR.NY. 
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Look Ahead and Escape 
The Volcano 


HE periodicity of things mental and physical is being discovered 
in so much that makes up man’s environment, that it would 
seem that a grasp, appreciation and acceptance of the principle 

were what man needs most for safety and success. 


















Even volcanic activity, heretofore thought of as superlatively 
erratic, has been recently found to exhibit this periodicity of move- 
ment in cycles of years, in definite parts of the year and, in lesser 
degree, even in the days of the month. By the painstaking use of 
the simple powers of observation and orderly deduction from given 
premises, voleanists prepared the inhabitants, thousands in number, 
of a Japanese island, for embarkation just in time to save them 
from a lava flow many feet in depth that would have overwhelmed 
and snuffed out the lives of nearly every one, as did the volcanic 
disaster at Martinique a few years before. 





Observation and logical deductions together with persuasive powers 
saved a multitude, and these powers would save every man from 
many a disastrous blow he need not suffer if these simple powers were 
but used. 











In good times we forget the rule of periodicity and live as though 
prosperity were permanent; in bad times we think things will never 
become right again and in deep pessimism fail to observe and take 
advantage for our own safety and success of the signs of a period’s 
progress. 


We are going through a period when man in every station seems 
not to care for the rights of others, when youth is wilful and unre- 
strained, and ideals of personal responsibility seem to have faded out. 





The rebound is as certain as tomorrow’s day-break. We must look 
about us. We must observe men and things and reflecting upon what 
we see reach rules of action that direct to safety and success. 
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What a motor 


truck buyer 


wants to know 


1 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


With whom he is personally dealing 

Responsibility and experience of manufacturer 
Manufacturer’s rebuilding and reconditioning policy 
Design and mechanical superiority 

Handiness in congested traffic and garage 

Whether he requires gas or electric trucks—or both 
What weight chassis his business requires 

How much of a pay load he can legally carry 

Cost of replacement parts 


Manufacturer’s established local sales and service 
reputation 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Direct Factory *‘Autocar Sales and Service’’ Branches 
or Affiliated Representatives in 
*Schenectady 


Ha 
Denver Scranton 
*Detroit orfolk 


ie 
*Fall River 
*Fresno 
Harrisb’ 
*Indiana 


*Jersey City 
Lancaster 


es-Barre 
iamsport 
*Newark *Wilmington 
*New Bedford — 
or 
*Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


Autocar 
GAS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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A Letter from the House 


The Writer of a Collection Letter “Gets Nasty”---and Then! 


T was getting towards five in the 
office of Pierce and Brandt. Johnny 
Caine, a handsome enough Mercury 
but given to dragging his feet, was 
waging his nightly battle against time 
with a furious energy which marked 
him, momentarily, for a lieutenant of 
industry at least. Sibyl Smith—whose 
married name no one could ever remem- 
ber—was tapping out a final letter and 
expressing facially, with certain allur- 
ing embellishments turned into a de- 
cidedly war-paint effect, her very frank 
opinion of male procrastination. Other- 
wise there was the usual quiet which 
in every well regulated office precedes 
the final assault upon the time clock. 


Jim Bentley, credit manager and chief 
accountant, sat back in his chair, his 


desk bare except for a single letter. - 


recently typed. His long lean body had 
eased down in complete relaxation so 
that his head, a particularly pleasing 
one, lay comfortably against the back 
of the tall swivel affair that had been 
& conspicuous piece of the original of- 
fice equipment. 


It was quite evident that Jim did not 
hear or see the quiet approach of the 
junior partner who stopped at a stra- 
tegic point of observation a little back 
of the big chair and at its side. The 
short flabby figure with its heavy face 
and little eyes—made still smaller by 

hornrimmed spectacles—stood as 
motionless as a hunting cat. 


A small-town accountant with an ob- 
Session for stop-watch efficiency and 
With a deceased aunt of some means, 
Upson Brant had recently purchased 
the interest held for some time by the 
estate of Hugh Stackpole, the original 
partner of Walter Pierce, in the school 
equipment and supply business which 

-had founded. It had already 

said of Brant—and with consider- 

able truth—that he was more joyful 
Over the detection of one instance of 
te than ninety and nine over- 
€ clock-rings could have made him. 





By Spencer Gunn 


Credit Manager, A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 





To the Credit Man: 


Did you ever write a letter 
that was needlessly harsh? 

Mr. Gunn shows, in the 
form of fiction, how far- 
reaching the consequences of 
such a letter may be. 


THe Epiror. 








Jim Bentley had his’own conception 
of a.credit manager’s job. He believed 
in delegating details and accustoming 
the shoulders of others to real respon- 
sibility. But he figured that he must 
krow a little more about conducting the 
work of his department than his assist- 
ants and that he could best prepare 
them to take charge of it by observing 
their work as closely as possible. 


This letter of Jim’s first assistant to 
the Waverly Board of Education, which 
he had kept out of Heem’s mail, seemed 
to him a case in point. It read: 

“We have written you a number of 
letters regarding our bill for $25.40, now 
more than three months past due, but 
without any result whatever except to 


waste an unreasonable amount of time, 
paper and postage. 


“We hope that you will send check 
but ask that you at least give us an ex- 

lanation of the delay and some idea of 

ow much longer we must wait for our 
money.” 

Heems was just tired, Jim decided. 
He knew how exasperating it was to 
carry on a unilateral correspondence. 
But he also knew that it was poor 
business to send out peevish letters. 
With eyes nearly closed, he tried to 
put himself in the other man’s place. 
Gradually the letter he would substitute 
began to take form. It was addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board. 


THE PEEVISH LETTER REWRITTEN 
“Dear Mr. Secretary; 


“We dislike very much to bother you 
again about that small bill of ours. We 
presume it has been approved but pay- 
ment held up for some good reason. 

“If a check could be sent at this time, 
we would be glad to get it, but if some 
further delay is unavoidable and you 
could find time to give us an idea as to 
when remittance can be made, that 
would be appreciated. 

“We hope you found everything all 
right and that you will have another 
nice order for us soon.” 


Jim reached for the speaking tube of 
his dictating machine but with the feel- 
ing that he was being watched. He 
looked around to see Upson Brant re- 
garding him with coldly disapproving 
eyes. How long he had been there, 
Jim could only guess. - 


Most men have notions as to how 
they would react to certain situations 
but few really know until the particular 
crisis arrives. Some are instinctively 
cautious; others leap instantly at what- 
ever threatens—and premeditate later. 

In Jim Bentley’s case, certain forces 
of which he had not been entirely con- 
scious had been working to place him 
at a disadvantage in this emergency. He 
had never wholly approved of Walter 
Pierce’s selection of a new partner. 
Heems, on the contrary, was outspoken 
in his praise of Upson Brant. A rather 
close friendship between them had been 
increasingly evident. On one occasion, 
Heems had taken decided issue with 
Jim in Brant’s presence on a question 
of policy. And that he had been the 
criticized subject of private discussion, 
Jim did not doubt. 


As he looked up, the small tense 
lips of the junior partner opened just 
long enough for the quick utterance 
of six short words. 

“Is that the way you work?” 

It took: what seemed to Jim a long 
time, although it was really but a few 
seconds, to drop the subject upon 
which his keen mind. had been con- 














































































centrating and engage this new and 
serious problem. 

Apologize to Upson Brant like an of- 
fice boy caught reading a thriller when 
he should be licking stamps? Admit 
that he was capable of loafing and that 
the junior partner was therefore justi- 
fied in suspecting it and watching him 
until he was sure? 

“Do you want this desk for Heems?” 
Jim countered, seemingly without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

The puffy cheeks burned with the 
knowledge that Jim had read his mind 
so easily. “I think perhaps I do,” 
Brant slowly decided. 

“I thought so.” Jim stood up and 
looked meaningly into his visitor’s face. 
There was contempt in that level glance 
and there was dismissal. Brant’s face 
flamed. He opened his lips to speak: 
changed his mind as Jim’s big body in- 
clined almost imperceptibly in his di- 
rection and turned toward the private 
office. Then Jim, with a grin, began 
to assemble his personal belongings. 
“Beat him to it,” he consoled himself. 

Before leaving, he wrote out in pen- 
cil the letter he had been about to 
dictate and attached it to Heem’s letter 
with a note reading “Send this instead.” 
Then, with a smile at the futility of 
this last instruction and a wistful look 
at the place which had become a part 
of his life, he slipped out. 

As he went through the little hall, 
he could hear but not understand the 
senior partner as he said to Brant, 
“Good land, Upson, what’s up? You 
look as if you had been caught steal- 
ing apples and your pants were full of 
rock salt.” 

“I have discharged Bentley,” declared 
Brant with a quick recovery of his 
usual assurance—with a hint of de- 
fiance, too. 

“Fired Jim Bentley?” For a moment 
Walter Pierce was a different man than 
Upson Brant had known. His voice 
was metallic, his eyes unsympathetic. 
“What the devil for?” he demanded. 
“Why,” explained Brandt, now on the 
defensive himself, “he was sitting back 

doing absolutely nothing and when I 
took him to task he was abusive.” 

“It don’t seem possible.” Pierce 
seemed to say this more to himself 
than to his partner. “Jim came to us 
out of high school. I hired him. He 
was never idle and I can’t imagine him 
being disrespectful if fairly caught.” 

“It lacked a full quarter hour of 
quitting time,” Brant explained, “yet 
there was not a bit of work in sight on 
his desk except a single outgoing letter. 
And he was sitting back in his chair 
with his hands folded and eyes closed.” 

The senior partner leaned sideways 
and pressed a button. The office boy 
opened the door and inserted a worried 
face. “Johnny,” the elder man said 
quietly, “there is a letter on Jim’s desk 
that I want. Will you get it for me?” 

“It is just as I thought,” he said 
gravely when he had read the typed 
letter and the one written in longhand. 
“Jim held out a letter that Heems had 
dictated and was concentrating on the 
one he would substitute. He would 
have got it off and showed the copy 
to Heems in the morning but when 
you discharged him he wrote it out 
with a pencil and let it go at that. 
Now listen!” 

Slowly and with an evident effort to 
regain his usual poise, Walter Pierce 
adjusted his glasses and read the two 
letters. 


‘Now you see, don’t you,” he then 
asked in his kindly way, “that Bentley 
was doing real work and doing it well?” 
He took off his reading glasses and 
looked across the desk at his partner. 


GLAD-HANDING THE LAME DUCKS 


“I see nothing of the kind,” Brant 
shot back angrily. ‘I consider Heems’ 
letter the work of a better man. It’s 
time someone stopped glad-handing our 
lame duck customers and collected our 
accounts in a business-like way.” 

“You mean that you are not going to 
make any effort to get Jim to come 
back?” the elder man asked unbeliev- 
ingly. Brant’s face purpled with re- 
membered humiliation. “Hardly!” he 
spapped. 

His partner nodded understandingly 
and his voice was keen. “Two wrongs 
never yet made a right, Upson,” he 
challenged. 

“According to our agreement,” Brant 
retorted. “I was to be the judge of 
what was right and wrong on the in- 
side. I stand squarely upon it. Heems’ 
letter goes out and Jim Bentley stays 
out.” 

To make it entirely clear that this 
was final, Brant locked his desk and 
took his hat from the costumer which 
stood at the side of the double desk 
which the partners shared. Then he 
waited, hand on door knob, for the ad- 
mission of defeat which he felt must 
come. 

“It has never been necessary, Upson,” 
the reply came at last, “to remind me 
of an agreement made. You must con- 
cede to me, as your senior, the privilege 
of offering my advice and, as the 
majority stockholder, of expressing my 
opinion. Occasional differences are to 
be expected. We must give and take, 
and let the results of our decisions be 
our judge. If Heems is a better credit 
anc collection man than Jim Bentley,” 
he concluded, looking hard into his 
partner’s eyes, “our balance sheet will 
soon show it.” 

And then as Brant dropped his eyes 
and went out without a word, Walter 
Pierce added feelingly, ‘““My partner!” 


Fred Parsons was a disappointed man 
when he stopped at the Waverly post 
office and general store on his way 
home from the milk station. 

“Doggone it, Sim.” he complained, as 
the post-master wiped his hands on his 
apron and presented the school trustee 
with a solitary letter, “that mowin’ 
machine part ought to have bin here 
a week ago. And all I get,” he con- 
tinued with a squint at the card on the 
envelope, “is another dunnin’ letter 
for that last batch of school supplies.” 

Sim Mason shoved his spectacles 
back on his forehead and resumed 
operations on a big milk cheese. “Good 


._ day for hayin’, Fred,” he sympathized. 


“Any day is a sight too good to spend 
payin’ bills,” he added with feeling. 

But Fred was reading his letter and 
something in it seemed to make him 
forget that there was such a thing as 
weather. 

Sim wisely held his old tongue. He 
had watched the work of many letter 
writers as. with souls noble or mean 
they achieved effects in lights and 
shadows, in colors pleasing or fear- 
some. Sometimes he had seen them 
throw away crayon or brush and with 
supple hands remold human faces into 
things of strength and beauty or dis- 
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figure them with cruelty or ugly passion 
into objects of horror and despair, 

Dunning letters being the easiest to 
identify and, perhaps, the most com. 
mon in this day of income taxes, jp. 
stallment bought luxuries and neglecteg 
obligations for necessities, Sim, with 
his knowledge of the characteristics of 
the recipients, came to know the writ. 
ers of many of these letters with an 
uncanny sureness which would haye 
startled them. “If these fellers could 
see what I see,” he had remark 
“some of them would get wise to them. 
selves, maybe.” 

He was surprised to see the good- 
humored face of Fred Parsons become 
cold and then hot. Pierce and Brant 
letters—leastways the letters from 
Pierce and Stackpole—that was it, of 
course, Sim decided. The new firm had 
a different man on the job. 

“D-doggone it, S-Sim,” Fred sputtered 
when he finally found his tongue 
which was always a bit undependable 
at such times, “they m-make me sore. 
Say they’re wastin’ time, paper and 
D-postage.” 

Sim put the big glass cover over his 
cheese, having started the cutting of it 
to his satisfaction. “Same feller writ- 
in’ their dunnin’ letters?” he asked as 
he picked a cheese shaving from the 
big knife and tongued it appraisingly. 


“NEVER NASTY ABOUT IT” 


(Fred Parsons looked again at the 
letter in his work-worn hand. 


“No, it ain’t,” he said wonderingly. 
“I certainly ought to remember the 
one that has been writin’ us. Bentley 
was his name. Nice man, too, I'd bet. 
Always lookin’ for the money but never 
nasty about it. Somehow you knew 
he was a good sport and paid up if you 
could. No,” he told Sim, “this man’s 
name is Heems. New to me. Probably 
been makin’ some changes down there. 
Funny how you guessed it,” he added. 

The old man’s face lit up with one 
of his rare smiles. “You'd do the 
same thing, Fred,” he disclaimed, “if 
you sorted and handed out mail here 
for thirty years. You get so you take 
in the card or the writin’ or the post 
mark or all of ‘em without hardly 
knowin’ it or meanin’ to. Can't help 
it, seems like. Been times when I could 
help someone a little. Take that case 
of the Murray boy. I rec’lect—” . 

Very tactfully and unostentatiously # 
man who had been leaning against the 
next counter and who had been prac 
tically hidden by the big coffee grinder 
gently cleared his throat, Sim started. 
“Jerusalem!” he apologized. “I cleat 
forgot there was a man asked where 
you lived. Guess he knows by now 
you’re the man he is lookin’ for. Some 
salesman prob’ly. Let’s see,” he pur 
zled as the man came up. “You 
your name was—” 

“Dutton—Joe Dutton,” the stranger 
supplied. “Represent the Easter 
School Supply Company. One of the 
firm in fact. You have heard of & 
Been trying to get up to see you for 
some time, How you fixed up at the 
school? We handle everything from 
door mats to dormitories,” he concluded 
with a chuckle. 

The school official looked into the 
salesman’s open friendly face which 


showed the marks of a hurried ram | 


but a leisurely fork. “Lucky you aint 
from Pierce and Brant,” he smiled 
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“If you was, you would be sorry you 
didn’t get here this time.” 

Joe Dutton grinned and passed a fat 
hand over the top of his bald pate as if 
to reassure himself that there were a 
few short fuzzy hairs still left. 


“Yes, I know,” he said a little guilti- 
ly. “You probably noticed that I didn’t 
get uneasy until your talk drifted away 
from my competitors. To tell the gospel 
truth,” Joe asserted fervently, “you 
people have been too blamed generous 
to these people for a long time to make 
me happy. Smoke?” 


Fred Parsons accepted one of the real 
cigars that filled Dutton’s breast pocket 
and carefully © 
notched the end with 
a keen knife blade. 

“We've always 
thought a lot of Wal- 
ter Pierce,” he said 
a little sadly when 
he had helped Sim 
to a light and got 
his cigar well start- 
ed. “And all of them 
have always treated 
us fine. But I’m 
through now,” he 
said with just a bit 
of tremor again in 
his voice. “The on- 
ly reason we haven’t 
paid that bill or 
written is that we’re 
plannin’ a big cen- 
tralschoo] and we’ve 
bin waitin’ to know 
just what we’re goin’ 
to want.” 

The school secre- 
tary inhaled deeply 
of the bland smoke 
and sighed audibly 
as he let it slowly 
out. “It’s a sight 
more of a job than 
you might think for,” 
he went on. 
Thompson, one of 
our old boys, has 
come home from the 
oil fields—’stead of 
driftin’ to Hollywood 


—with so much money that old Hank 


a had to build a wing onto his 


“Lem has bought back the old home- 
stead for a couple of thousand dollars 
and spent a couple hundred thousand 
shinglin’ it an’ settin’ out rose bushes.” 


OIL PROFITS FOR EDUCATION 


“Course we "lected him President of 
our school board,” Parsons added with 
&wink in Sim’s direction, “and doggone 
if he ain’t offered to build a school with 
living quarters that will give any boy 
o girl in the county or any county 
joinin’ it as good a grade and high 
school education as they could get any- 
Where in the country. And them that 
wants to go on can go anywhere they 
like and as far as they like and he will 
sive ‘em whatever help they need to 
do it,” 

“You see,” Parsons explained to Dut- 

“Lem was worked so hard on the 
farm by his old man that he could never 
Set the education he was hungry for 
and had to run away to get any chance 


at all. So he is bound the ambitious 
kids of these counties shall have what 
he missed. Expense ain’t got any wor- 


ries for him. He says he wants us 
to handle everything just as if we was 
doin’ it all ourselves. He will sign the 
checks for what the taxes don’t cover.” 

Joe Dutton looked around as if for 
a chair and then slumped gently back 
upon his elbows against the counter. 
“Do you suppose,” he asked Fred in a 
voice little above a hoarse whisper, 
“that you and me and Lem could have 
a little talk?” 


Parsons grinned and tossed the 


“JIM REACHED FOR THE 
SPEAKING TUBE OF HIS 
DICTATING MACHINE, BUT 
WITH THE FEELING THAT ‘ 
H® WAS BEING WATCHED.” 





crumpled letter from Pierce and Brant 
into Uncle Sam’s waste-basket. 
“I reckon,” he said, with a movement 


towards the door. “Ain’t nothin’ been 
said about door mats but I do know 


we’re goin’ to need some dormitories.” 
7 « + 


Despite his satisfaction in forcing the 
fight with Brant and, in a sense, putting 


him to rout, the loss of his job brought 
a chill to Jim, ag he came in sight of 


his home. It had been a costly scrap. 


“I must go to New York for a week, 
Jennie,” he said regretfully as he pushed 
Jim, Jr., up to the table and took his 
own place. “Some accounts need per- 
sonal attention and there are a number 
of large prospects to investigate.” It 
sounded lame enough; but if he could 
land a job in that time. 

“Strange that these matters should 
come up so suddenly.” 

It seemed to Jim as he looked at his 
wife’s slight figure and round girlish 
face that his well meant deception had 
failed, but he soon perceived that the 


9 


possibility of a lie however ‘white’ 
from him had not occurred to her. She 
had simply gone directly to the essen- 
tials of the situation as a woman, par- 
ticularly if she be a wife and mother, 
will. 

“You really ought to have a new 
suit,” she added solicitously with a 
glance at the clothes which had already 
begun to show unmistakable signs of 
surrender. 

“lll press them good tonight,” Jim 
promised. 

Preparations for the morning train 
and the depressing effect of the ap- 

ching separation made it possible 
— — for Jim to keep his 
secret even after an 
almost _ sleepless 
night during which 
the words of Upson 
Brant went through 
and through his 
mind as if on some 
mental conveyor of 
devilish mechanism 
which could not be 
stopped. 

By train time he 
was actually glad to 
go and sunk back at 
last in his seat with 
real relief as the 
train pulled out and 
he could no longer 
see Jennie and little 
Jim waving their 
fond “good-byes.” 

Yet, after a time, 
the beauty of the 
day and the mild ex- 
citement of travel- 
ing brought back his 
spirits. He decided 
that he had acted 
wisely. Before Jen- 
nie or, indeed, any- 
one at all outside of 
the office knew the 
real facts, he would 
‘be located. 

For several days 
New York exhilarat- 
ed him; and, in spite 
of finding no satis- 
factory position, 
failure was far beyond his horizon. 
But when the time drew near when he 
must return and he had not yet found 
the opening which he had been seeking, 
the prospect of going back empty- 
handed rose to frighten him. He be- 
came weary and disheartened and 
lecked the assurance which was a ne- 
cessary asset when his abilities were 
being weighed. Opportunities he dis- 
covered but always they required too 
much or offered too little. 

Saturday morning found him trying 
doors which were closed for the week 
or interviewing men who were too 
rushed to give him a proper hearing. 
When noon came, he was caught in 
whatever direction he turned by a cur- 
rent of men and women secure in their 
jobs and seeking the rest and pleasure 
a week’s work had earned them. He 
could not escape them even when he 
finally gave up and paid his hotel bill 
and out of a sadly thinned pack of bank 
notes bought a ticket home. 

The train was hot and the seats ua 
the shady side all taken. So behind a 
(Continued on page 39) 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Banking from the Inside 


Useful Hints for the Depositor and Borrower 
By William E. Zecher 


Sec.-Treas., Bethlehem Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


HE modern bank is learning to 
talk direct to customers, and 
one of the things it is saying is 
that the customer is not to con- 

sider himself alone fortunate in obtain- 
ing accommodation but that the bank 
too is fortunate in having him as a bor- 
rower if he is good for the stm bor- 
rowed and has legitimate and profitable 
uses for the money. The language of the 
day is that a satisfactory borrower is as 
mecessary to a bank as a good de- 
positor. 

The directors in most institutions are 
responsible for the loaning policy of the 
bank. They are selected not only for 
their positions and standing in the com- 
munity, but to get the benefit of the 
sound judgment and business ability 
which have made them successful in 
their own affairs. The bank officers 
are expected to make full use of the 
directors’ knowledge of local matters 
and of the various lines of business in 
which loans are made. 

Often we hear men say rather boast- 
fully that they can go to their bank 
and secure loans immediately from one 
of the officers. In some cases where 
a line of credit has not been fixed or 
gcod collateral offered, the pride of the 
cashier does not permit him to refer 
a loan application to the board of di- 
rectors or finance committee. As a 
borrower from a bank, I should prefer 
that my note be approved by the board 
of directors rather than get it into the 
bank by hypnotizing one of the officers 
or by exercising over him the influence 
of some personal connection. 


DANGERS OF THE ONE-MAN BANE 


The bank is not an individual in- 
stitution. It should not be dominated 
by one man. The one-man bank is 
afflicted with all the weaknesses of the 
dominating ‘figure and these weaknesses 
are apt to be pronounced. Such a bank 
is bad for the under officers, bad for 
the customers and can not have for 
the community the value that a bank 
has that is well organized throughout. 
The one-man bank has too few contacts 
with the outside world. The thoroughly 
organized bank has many contacts an 
for this reason makes the more ad- 
vantageous connection for the customer. 

The value of loan conferences by 4 
board of directors is illustrated by 
cases where the borrower solicits the 
individual directors in the hope that 
they will influence the other members 
of the board. Individually they may 
consent to the loan but when they come 
together in consultation and exchange 
views on the borrower or the line of 
business in which he is engaged or the 
purpose for which the money is to be 
used, the loan is not looked upon as 
proper for the bank and it is declined. 
As one man who tried to get a loan 
through by this method said, “I have 


known each member of the board for 
years. Individually they are the finest 
and most truthful men I know, but col- 
lectively they are the biggest bunch of 
prevaricators in the state.” 

Occasionally a company reguires a 
loan on a few hours’ notice. But a 
well-managed company as a rule knows 
at least a week in advance that it will 
need money and can without incon- 
venience make request at its bank, 
which would be given sufficient time 
to give the application due consider- 
ation. To crowd a loan through a bank 
is not good. 

Boards of directors are assuming 
their original purpose. For many years 
their meetings were called to serve as 
a rubber-stamp in approving the doings 
of the active officers during the previ- 
ous week. The function of a board of 
directors is to determine the policy of 
an institution and to extend, limit, or 
withhold credit. The duty of the active 
officers is to see that the wishes and 
decisions of the board are properly ex- 
ecuted. There are times when the 
active officials must use their own 
judgment in a legitimate business trans- 
action and in these instances it is well 
for them to be absolutely sure of their 
ground before final action. Money left 
on deposit with a bank becomes a trust 
to be administered by the officials and 
directors of banks. A bank should not 
lend this money unless those who make 
the loan would take the same risk with 
their personal funds. In fact, the bank’s 
funds should be given better care than 
personal funds, for in one case the loss, 
if any, is personal and in the other 
money entrusted is lost. 


STANDING WELL WITH THE BANK 


One of the best methods of retaining 
the good-will and favorable credit opin- 
ion of a board of directors is to make 
a@ partial payment on a note when due 
or to pay the note in full a day or two 
before it is due. When a new note is 
offered by such a borrower, the way 
he paid the previous note is always 
mentioned and reflects favorably and 
unfavorably on the new application. 
When banks are requested to give 
credit information concerning business 
houses, the facts relating to the hand- 
ling of their paper are helpful to the 
inquirer. This is the sort of informa- 
tion that influences the wholesale 
merchant or manufacturer to extend 
credit. 

Overdue paper reflects seriously on 
the reputation of a borrower. It shows 
carelessness or a weak financial condi- 
tion. As a.courtesy banks send out six 
or seven days in advance notices of 
due notes. These notices are often mis- 
laid or pigeon-holed.for a few days, so 
that banks are put to the inconveni- 
ence of calling up the maker on due 
date. It often happens that some officer 


whose signature is required on the re. 
newal note is out of the city and will 
not return for several days or occasion- 
ally an endorser cannot be located. In 
such instances, if the note is not pro- 
tested, the endorser is released and the 
bank loses the security given by his 
name. If the note is protested the bor- 
rower is offended on account of the 
extra charge and the possible harm to 
his reputation. 


It is entirely proper that a bank be 
told the purpose for which money is 
being borrowed. Some companies boi- 
row to pay accumulated past-due bills, 
or for interest on coupons due which 
should have been set aside out of earn- 
ings, or for interest due on mortgage 
on plant. Other companies may borrow 
to purchase a new machine which will 
greatly increase the output at a lower 
cost, or to build additional buildings 
for necessary expansion, or for the 
purchase at a discount of raw material 
to be turned into cash-producing prod- 
ucts. You may draw your own con- 
clusions as to which loans will meet 
with approval around the directors’ 
table. 


UNNECESSARY ANNOYANCE 


Some companies send new employees 
to their bank with large checks to be 
cashed for payrolls. The tellers are 
piaced in an embarrassing position for 
they cannot afford to take a chance in 
cashing the check and the loss of time 
required to identify the man by tele 
phone is often inconvenient. 

In a banker’s estimation, overdrafts 
are inexcusable and are due to care 
lessness of the drawing of checks by 
the depositor on the strength of remit- 
tances which fail to materialize. It is 
surprising how many good companies 
overdraw. Their usual answer is that 
they will make a deposit the next day. 
They call it “accommodation.” It is 
not accommodation—it is imposing on 
the good nature of the banker, who 
must voluntarily lift the burdens and 
responsibilities from the shoulders of 
the one who has caused the trouble and 
take them on his own shoulders. If 
the banker allows an overdraft on al 
account which he knows is shaky, and 
a loss occurs, he personally may have 
to reimburse the bank. Furthermore, 
the customer is offended if his check 
is protested, and he may take his ac 
count to another bank; thereby he 
punishes the bank which has done its 
duty for an offense which he himself 
has committed, 

All banking institutions are required 
by law to carry a certain percentage 
of their deposits as a reserve fund. It 
would be a great relief to bankers if 
their depositors would carry a propor 
tionate reserve balance with theif 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Utility of Index Numbers 


Wholesale Prices of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Index Number 






1915 1916 1917 


Crepir MONTHLY we analyzed Pro- 

fessor Irving Fisher’s wholesale 

price index. In that article we 
stressed its great value as a quick re- 
cording instrument for the general 
wholesale price movement. We stressed 
the fact that, because the computations 
of prices were made every Friday after- 
noon and telegraphed to subscribers on 
Saturday for release to the press on 
Monday, the index was only three day» 
old upon its appearance,—a remarkable 
record for any index compiled from a 
large number of figures. We also made 
a comparison of this index with that 
of the wholesale price index of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
was rather to the advantage of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s index. But though Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s index will be increasing- 
ly used as a sensitive instrument for 
the recording of price changes, we can- 
hot dispense with the wholesale com- 
modity price index of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, even though we may 
naturally regret the fact that it appears 
15 to 20 days after the month for which 
it records prices. 


VALUE OF THE INDEX OF THE 
U. 8. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The ae 


rs an article in the May issue of the 


index number of the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics possesses two 
great merits that no other index posses- 
ses: First, it is composed of the larg- 
est number of commodities, namely 
404; second, these commodities are 
grouped into major groups more sci- 
entifically than the other groupings we 
possess,—for example, Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s. As a result, therefore, we 
have the most satisfactory (there can 
be, of course, no perfect index) record 
of the general price level and of the 
variations in the individual groups that 
make up that general price level. 


GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


The following groups of commodities 


are computed into index numbers and 
into one general index number by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1923 1924 1924 


. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Farm products ...... 143 143 137 
MORES: bs fesecessscs 143 143 141 
Cloths and clothing . 201 196 191 
Fuel and lighting ... 206 180 181 
Metals and metal 
PFOAuCtTH 2... soe. 149 143 144 
Building materials .. 198 182 182 


Chemicals and drugs ..135 131 130 
House furnishing 


MOOGS. 0.66 ccc cession 185 176 175 
Miscellaneous ...... 127 118 113 
All Commodities .... 159 152 150 


The value of these groups indices 
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for interpreting general conditions can 
scarcely be overestimated. We know, 
for example, in retrospect (and by a 
careful reading of the price indices in 
1920-1 many of us knew then), that a 
major cause for the length of the de- 
pression was the disparity between the 
prices of farm products and the prices 
of all commodities. Farm products in 
1921 had moved down from a peak of 
247 in January 1920 to 114 in June 1921, 
a drop of 54 per cent. All commodity 
prices moved down from 247 in May 
1920 to 138 in. January 1922, a drop of 
only 40 per cent. In other words, the 
farmer’s purchasing power in commodi- 
ties, (and after all we exchange com- 
modities, with money and credit merely 
as the medium,) was distinctly lessen- 
ed, and the farmer withdrew more and 
more from the market. 


The business man in farming com- 
munities may say “Well, what is the 
use of these index numbers? We all 
knew that farm prices were low in 
1920-1.” But what about the business 
men in other parts of the country who 
have not a first hand knowledge of 
farm conditions? These men are pro- 
vided with an accurate index of the de- 
creased purchasing power on the. part 
of the farmer by. such index numbers. 


(Continued on page 34) 

























































































THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


The Nation’s Business 


Co-ordination and Economy Make Tax Reduction Possible 


By Herbert M. Lord 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


HE United States Government 
came out of the World War with 
an indebtedness of twenty-five 
and one-half billions which, by 
August 31, 1919, had increased to 
twenty-six and one-half billions. It was 
evident that something must be done 
at once to curb the rising cost of 
Government in times of peace. Con- 
gress provided a Budget system for 
the Government, in the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act which was approved by 
President Harding June 10, 1921. 

This Act placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of the Chief Executive, as the 
head of the Government’s business 
organization, the responsibility for pre- 
senting to Congress estimates in detail 
of the amount of money that would be 
required to carry on necessary Fed- 
eral operations. It required also that he 
should support this Budget with a 
statement of the prospective Govern- 
ment receipts, and if the proposed ex- 
penditures exceeded the expected 
receipts, that he should recommend to 
Congress measures to be taken to pro- 
vide the additional revenue needed. It 
also required him, if the expected 
receipts showed an excess over pro- 
posed expenditure, to recommend to 
Congress what disposition should be 
made of the expected surplus. In com- 
pliance with this provision of the law, 
President Coolidge in his message De- 
cember last, submitting his annual 
Budget, recommended his now famous 
program of reduction of taxation. 

Realizing that the President would be 
unable to give the required time to the 
detailed preparation of a Budget, Con- 

_ gress, through the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, gave him the Bureau of the 
Budget, with a Director at its head. 
This agency, in Addition to its work in 
the preparation of the estimates, is 
utilized by the President for the pur- 
pose of bringing about economy in oper- 
ation and co-ordination of the various 
activities of the Government. 


FEDERAL NOW ONLY TWO-THIRDS 
OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Prior to this Budget legislation, no 
serious attempt had ever been made to 
contro] Federal estimates and expendi- 
tures with a view to balancing the 
Budget. Today the entire program is 
based on the principle that expendi- 
tures will be kept within revenues. 
Under the direction of the President, 
the Bureau of the Budget has succeeded 
in materially reducing the cost of Fed- 
eral operation. Three years ago, of the 
entire cost of Government in this coun- 
try 60 per cent. was properly charge- 
able to the Federal Government and 40 
to the state and municipal governments. 
Today 40 per cent. represents approxi- 
| mately the proportion of expenses 
chargeable to the Federal Government 
and sixty to the local governments. 

One feature of the new Budget pro- 
cedure that ig attracting attention not 
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Appointed by President Coolidge to 
represent the Government of the 
United States at the “International 
Credit Congress of 1924,” the 29th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at Buf- 
falo. His address to the Convention 
is presented herewith. 


only in this country but in other coun- 
tries is the custom of holding semi- 
annual meetings of the personnel in 
Washington who are directly concerned 
with estimating for and with obligating 
and expending of Government funds. A 
meeting is held shortly after or near the 
close of each fiscal year and another 
meeting some time in January of each 
year. These are attended by the Cab- 
inet, and the heads of the independent 
establishments, and make up a town 
meeting of approximately 1500 people. 
The President, as the head of the bus- 
iness corporation, presents to his board 
of directors his financial policies. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in more detail, outlines what has been 
accomplished and plans for future op- 
eration. At the meeting of June 18, 
1923, the last presided over by Presi- 
dent Harding, two great policies were 
outlined. One had to do with expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1924, for which 
appropriations had been made, and the 
other treated of estimates for the fiscal 
year 1925, which the law required should 
be submitted to Congress in the next 
succeeding December. 

The various departments and estab- 
lishments, on call of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, had estimated 
that they expected to withdraw from 
the Treasury and would expend during 
the twelve months from July 1, 1923, 


$3,668,000,000. The estimated receipts 
from all sources totalled only $3,638. 
000,000. This showed an expected deficit 
of $30,000,000. For that total of expendi- 
tures estimated by the departments the 
money had been appropriated and was 
available. They could spend it. The 
only restriction thereon was such con. 
trol as the President would be able to 
impose through the Bureau of the 
Budget. President Harding stated very 
decidedly that not only would there be 
no deficit in 1924, but that —after set. 
ting aside the $512,000,000 to be applied 
during the year to reduction of the 
public debt—all other expenditures. in. 
cluding interest on the public debt, 
must be kept within three billion dol- 
lars. This meant a reduction in their 
spending program of $156,000,000. No- 
vember 30 a new estimate of expendi- 
tures for the year under this policy to- 
talled only $3,565,000, a reduction of 
$103,000,000 from the original estimate. 
A further reduction of $53,000,000 is re- 
quired if the policy of President Hard- 
ing, which today is the policy of Presi. 
dent Coolidge, is to be carried out. 


THE PRESSURE FOR ECONOMY 

The reduction in expenditure, coupled 
with unexpectedly large revenue re- 
ceipts, has converted the $30,000,000 
possible deficiency estimated at the 
June 18 meeting to a promised surplus 
of $329,000,000 as estimated November 
30, so that we lack the spur of a threat- 
ened deficit to help us along the road 
of economy. There has been, however, 
no relaxation of the pressure for sav- 
ings, and the Federal personnel have 
had it impressed upon them that there 
can be no higher service at this time 
than to cut down and keep down Fed- 
eral expenditures. There is only oné 
reason for economy in the pubdtic serv- 
ice, reduction in taxation. That the 
President has been in a position to 
recommend a program of taxation re 
duction is due entirely to the reduction 
of expenditures, sacrifices willing or u0- 
willing, made by the executive depart- 
ments, as will be shown by the follow: 
ing figures: 


The total receipts last year were 
$4,007,000,000, and we ended the year 
with a surplus of $309,000,000. The 
total estimated receipts for next year, 
1925, amount to only $3,693,000,000. Al 
though receipts under the present sy* 
tem of taxation would be reduced be 
low the receipts of 1923 by $314,000; 
000, the surplus estimated for next year 
has advanced from $309,000,000 to $395- 
000,000. Despite a progressive falling 
off in revenues there has been a Pro 
gressive increase in the estimated sur 
plus, which could be effected only bY 
a reduction in expenditures more thad 
offsetting the reduction in receipts. 

It would seem to be a simple matter 
in the total estimated expenditure for 


(Continued on page 36) 
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An Insurance Romance 
Will It Be Blighted by the State? 


By Henry Swift Ives 


Casualty Information Clearing House, Chicago 


HERE is a lot of real honest-to- 

goodness romance left in the busi- 
‘f. ness world. The blight of standard- 
_ ization and the stolidness which 
follows in the wake of tradition have 
not entirely subdued imagination or 
chased inspiration into a dark closet. 
Now tradition is a very nice thing to 
have about, and it is quite a comfort to 
know that the activity in which one is 
engaged has a long and honorable ca- 
reer behind it. It also is quite satisfy- 
ing to share in an occupation where all of 
the processes are reasonably well de- 
fined, and in which experience has 
worked out certain fundamental rules 
and regulations which, like the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians, “altereth 
not”, or leastwise alter very little. 


The world is plenteously provided 
with such enterprises, enterprises in 
which progress is effected by orderly 
and uniform regularity. And in such 
pursuits there is little or no romance in 
the usual acceptance of that word, 
nothing particularly new or daring: to 
accomplish. It was Whittier who said, 
“tradition wears a snowy beard; ro- 
mance always is young”, and if there be 
any romance left in business, and I am 
quite sure there is plenty of it, it will 
be found for the most part in young 
business, and not overly much in that 
which is. encased in tradition and all 
that sort of thing. As I have said, 
tradition is a very honorable asset— 
for dishonorable institutions do not 
have traditions, they have pasts—but 
despite atmosphere of respectability it 
is terribly monotonous at times. 


In the business of insurance there are 
three distinct classifications, life, fire 
and marine,- and casualty. The first 
two—life and fire and marine grouped— 
are ancient and honorable institutions 
fairly bubbling over with traditions 
hallowed by the customs of centuries, 
and some of the companies engaged in 
these lines are so old that folks even 
write histories about them. Ten cen- 
turies before the Christian era the 
Phonecian sailors of Tyre and Sidon 
wagered with the local money lenders 
as to whether they would have a safe 
voyage, and thus marine insurance 
originated. Both life and fire insurance 
have three centuries to look back upon, 
three hundred years of distinction. It 
is only natural therefore that organiza- 
tions providing this sort of indemnity 
should be somewhat standardized, that 
the spirit of adventure, the gilded trap- 
pings of romance and the peculiar lure 
which urges forward the prospector for 
precious metals and the pioneer of the 
wilderness and open spaces, to some ex- 
lent should be merged into the efficient 
Practicality of the commonplace. 


A searcher for adventure in the field 
of insurance, however, need not be dis 
mayed. In recent years a stranger has 
insurance mansion—a 


bouncing boy. And his-name—for the 
want of a better one—is Casualty. Old- 
Father Fire and Mother Life may have 
been at first somewhat disturbed by the 
antics of the youth, but he is growing 
stronger each day and even has gone 
so far as to take some of the lesser 
burdens from his parents. He helps 
Father Fire in keeping things ship-shape 
about the family work-shop, and he 
gives a hand to Mother Life in keeping 
folks well, in preventing mishaps and 
in aiding those who suffer from them. 
Some day young Casualty will be of 
even more help, and will possess a tra- 
dition all his own. Just now, however, 
he is making insurance history, and it 
is indeed interesting to wateh his pro- 
gress towards the accomplishment of 
his manifest destiny. 


This insurance youngster, however, 
is beset with many difficulties. All 
pioneers have similar experiences. The 
chief of these unfortunately is political 
in its nature and not economic, ard for 
that reason it calls for a solution which 
finds no precedent in the early history of 
other insurance carriers. Casualtly in- 
surance is old enough today to be able 
to dispose of, with promptness and 
efficiency, any business problem which 
it in its progress. But when dema- 
gogues, political soothsayers, profes- 
sional altruists and unsophisticated 
doctrinaires take a hand in the game 
and endeavor to repress entirely or 
stifle the growth of such a sturdy youth, 
the question assumes a different aspect. 

The most important present day mani- 
festation of this repressive tendency is 
to be found in the concerted effort 
which is being made to create state 
monopolies for the writing of work- 
men’s compensation insurance—a lead- 
ing casualty line. On the clever but in- 
sincere plea that because the State com- 
pels employers to buy this sort of in- 
surance the State should assume the 
burden of providing the insurance, cun- 
siderable headway has been made by 
those whose ultimate desire is to social- 
ize all insurance, and who are begin- 
ning their experiment with the casualty 
lines. Already sixteen states have es- 
tablished so-called “state funds” for the 
writing of compensation risks, and in 
seven of these states private companies 
have been banished; it thus being of- 
ficially admitted that the State cannot 
compete with private enterprise, despite 
lower charges. And in the. nine states 
where competitive conditions exist the 
State funds write only fifteen (15) per 
cent. of the gross business, thus indicat- 
ing that business men generally prefer 
the slightly higher cost of standard 
stock company insurance to the in- 
efficiency, incompetency and lack of 
service which always characterizes a 
bureaucratic governmental department. 


In nearly every state an agitation is 
now on foot to require all automobile 


owners to provide themselves with 
liability insurance before being given 
a license to drive. And in each in- 
stance this agitation is accompanied by 
a proposal that the State create an in- 
surance fund for the underwriting of 
these risks. Insurance and Safety ex- 
perts are almost unanimous in their 
opinion that such compulsory insurance 
would increase rather than curb reck- 
less driving, and there are also many 
other strong and practical objections to 
laws of this character. In my opinion, 
such legislation is an unjustifiable in- 
vasion by the State of the private af- 
fairs of the individual, and for that rea- 
son I am against it even though all the 
experts in the world should approve it. 
The most dangerous phase of this agita- 
tion, however, is the demand for the 
creation of a State insurance fund and 
the closing to private enterprise of this 
field of endeavor. 

There can be no doubt of the fact 
that the demand for state insurance 
funds of various kinds is only a begin- 
ning of the campaign which will later 
be waged, if the beginning prove suc- 
cessful, for the socialization of both 
life and fire insurance. The com- 
munists are well aware of the tremen- 
dous wealth which has been stored up 
by the insurance companies for the pro- 
tection of lives and property, and they 
feel quite well satisfied that if they can 
gain control of this business through 
the State absorption of it they will 
have taken the longest forward step 
towards: bringing all business, all in- 
dustry and all property rights under 
the direct contro! and operation of the 
government which they hope to install 
upon the ruins of our democratic in- 
stitutions. The danger is precise ana 
certain, but many otherwise astute bus- 
iness men do not seem to realize that 
by favoring certain state insurance 
schemes having a temporary appeal to 
their pocketbooks they are in fact as- 
sisting very materially the radical ele- 
ment in its contest with democracy and 
the individualistic system of carrying 
on the work of the world. 

It is unthinkable, of course, that 
government insurance could meet the 
needs of the complicated, ingenious and 
beneficial credit system as well as does 
private insurance. Under present con- 
trol, insurance always has been a step 
or two ahead of the demands made up 
on it, and always has been ready in ad- 
vance to meet new situations. When 
the flood of compensation legislation 
was upon us, the casualty companies 
were prepared to solve the indemrity 
problems of the employers of labor 
forthwith, even though there was no 
experience upon which properly to base 
charges resulting in unusual capital 
hazards. If the State had attempted to 
meet this emergency, there is no telling 


(Continued on page 40) 
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System in Credit Analysis 


By Robert C. Daniel 


The Commercial National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


HE trend of affairs in the past 
few months has emphasized the 
point that there is no more im- 
portant work in the credit depart- 
ment than statement analysis. State- 
ments in many lines of business at 
the close of 1923 reflected substantial 
profits and conditions generally satis- 
factory. This is good and we rejoice 
“with those who rejoice” over such sa- 
tisfactory results, but if we are to keep 
things clean and register continued pro- 
gress, we must never forget the import- 
ance of keeping inventories within 
reasonable limits, watching turnover 
and being vigilant against slipping into 
a debt to worth ratio that means that 
the creditors are furnishing more and 
more capital employed in the business. 
During the latter part of last year and 
the first part of the current year, I 
have found this feature of credit work 
so important that I have devised a spe- 
cial form for the purpose of setting 
forth clearly the current position of 
borrowing customers. 


I feel that this form properly filled 
out shows precisely not only the all im- 
portant information contained in the 
credit file, but the lending bank’s own 


record from the inception of the ac- 
count. 


In the past thousands of dollars have 
been loaned largely upon some individ- 
ual officer’s occasional observance of 
bank balances without making any ef- 
fort to maintain, in written form, the 
deposit and borrowing record of the 
customer. As a result the credit man 
of today looks with much astonishment 
and chagrin upon the enormous wastage 
of former years occasioned by lack of 
analysis and careful credit procedure. 

I don’t mean to imply that the credit 
department’s analysis is always accept- 
ed as the one basic thing in determin- 
ing what leans shall be made, for in 
cur modern banking institutions, with 
large executive committees, many other 
elements enter. This analysis, however, 
should be carefully made for it ultim- 
ately constitutes the basis of the credit 
structure of any financial institution, 
and unless the credit man sees clearly 
his duty and adheres assiduously to the 
practice of giving his files a careful 
“once-over” at stated intervals, his files 
will in many cases become nothing 
more than a reservoir for a collection 
of incoherent facts and will not, except 


in a limited way, serve the purpose in- 
tended. 


If a comparative analysis is desired 
for ready reference, a form may be de- 


vised to meet requirements somewhat in 
this way:— 


(see adjoining box) 


Bank’s Record: 


Business Account Opened 
Present Balances:—Checking Account $.... Savings Account $.... 


Average Balance $.... Average Balance $.... 
Line Now:—Direct, secured $........ a.a. 


Direct, unsecured $ \ Indirect $... Total $---- 
Attention to Maturities:—Prompt....Fair....Slow.... 


Own Record: 
Quick Assets . 
Current Liabilities 


Statement dated 


Working Capital 
Real Estate and Improvements 
Less Mortgages 


Equity 
Other Assets (deferred) . 


NET WORTH 
Insurance: Fire $ 


Is Paper Eligible for Rediscount? 


Other Banks and Credit 

Interchange Record: 
Owes 
Owes 
Owes 
Owes in the Trade, approximately. 
Attention to Maturities:—Prompt.....Fair.....Slow..... 
Moral Responsibilty: 


Mercantile Agencies: 
Dun’s Rating:—Estimated Wealth $ 
Bradstreet’s: —Estimated Wealth $ 
Fire Record: 


Credit Rating 
High. .Good..Fair. .Ltd... 
First...Second...Third... 


(Actual size of above sheet, 814x1034 in. 


OWN RECORD: COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR: 
Quick Assets 
Current Liabilities 


Excess (or Working 
Capital) 


Real Estate and 
Improvements 


Less Encumbrances 
Equity 


Other Assets—deferred 
NET WORTH or 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 
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This form may be supplemented if 
thought necessary with an amount of 
space sufficient to accomodate a few 
other of the more important ratios that 
have received so much attention by the 
Robert Morris Associates. 
Wall of that Association, has, through 
his close study, accomplished much for 
his profession and awakened a much to 
be desired interest in the study of 
credit ratios. 

_To keep a credit file supplied with 
current information is a never ending 


NAME 
ACDRESS 
Last Stat. As of 


NAME 





Secretary ° 


a 


Coml. Report }Any Other Infor. 


Fig. 1. Alphabetical Statement File. Actual size of card, 3x5 in. 


job. Files must be revised despite the 
prevalent, if not popular, view that a 
financial statement, once given, should 
like Tennyson’s Brook, “run on 
forever.” 

Index cards such as the following 
serve well—an alphabetical index of 
statements containing sufficient space 
in which to note the character of in- 
formation that the file contains, and 
another card showing particularly the 
maturity date of the statement indexed 
and filed according to the days of the 
month, Figs. 1 and 2:— 
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———————————— 


ADDRESS 


Statement Matures 





Fig. 2. Statement Maturities 


I keep track of the maturities of 
statements in a manner somewhat sim- 
ilar to the record maintained covering 
the maturities of notes requesting a 
new statement from the borrower on 
or about the maturity date of the old 
one. Are we asking too much in get- 
ting these new statements? This is a 
subject worthy of a careful exchange 
of opinions in the columns of the 
Crepir MonTHLY. 

Practically all forms of: financial 


statements contain the following agree- 
ment: — 


and we agree that in case 
any change occurs that materially 
reduces our ability to pay all claims 
and demands against us, or mater- 
ially increases our liabilities or de- 
creases our assets, we will notify 
you in writing without delay.” 


To what extent is this agreement 
clause which, in practically all cases is 
made when the statement is signed, 
lived up to? Whether there be atten- 
tion or not to this provision is a ques- 
tion bearing on the moral risk. 

The importance of statement analysis 
in accordance with modern methods to 
the end that failures both in number 
and volume be decreased and that there 
be no money stringency for legitimate 
enterprises, cannot be over emphasized. 
Attention to this phase of credit grant- 
ing will correct the condition of spot- 
iness of which we hear so much com- 
Plaint. 

If we can get business men to under- 
stand how to analyze their own state- 
ment, noting particularly whether the 
business is moving in the right direc- 
tion by the changing relations of non- 








New Statement Received 





File. 


Actual size of card, 3x5 in. 


current assets to volume, and net worth 
to debt, many a concern that is threat- 
ened with trouble, will be caught in 
time and turned in the right direction. 


Unfair Competition 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 
Counsel, Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 
TH Raymond Company and the 

Stores Compan; were dealers in 
groceries with their principal places of 
business in Nebraska. They both bought 
in wholesale quantities from manufac- 
turers in other states, the Raymond 
Company selling exclusively at whole- 
sale, while the Stores Company oper- 
ated a chain of retail stores and also 
sold at wholesale. 

The Raymond Company purchased 
groceries from the Snider Company, a 
manufacturer with its offices in Illinois. 
Upon its learning that the Snider Com- 
pany sold directly to the Stores Com- 
pany, the Raymond Company protested, 
and asked for the jobber’s profit on such 
sales, and threatened to cease business 
with the Snider Company unless it dis- 
continued making direct sales to the 
Stores Company. An attempted settle- 
ment of the controversy having failed, 
the Raymond Company ceased to pur- 
chase from the Snider Company. 

The Federal Trade Commission found 
that this act of the Raymond Company 
constituted an unfair method of com- 
petition, and ordered the Raymond Com- 
pany to desist from its practice. 

Upon a petition for the review of this 
order, the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the findings of fact did not show 
an unfair method of competition. 
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The Court found that no elements of 
monopoly or oppression were disclosed, 
and that the threatened withdrawal of 
its trade by the Raymond Company was 
not unlawful at common law. A trader, 
engaged in an entirely private business, 
may stop dealing with a wholesaler who 
he thinks is acting unfairly in trying 
to undermine his trade. The Raymond 
Company in threatening to withdraw its 
trade from the Snider Company exer- 
cised its lawful right, and its conduct 
did not constitute an unfair method of 
competition within the meaning of the 
Act. 


Newspaper Credit Men, 
Please Take Notice 


By C. W. Speer 
The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kan. 


N the March Crepit MONTHLy is an 
interesting list of questions on credit 
granting. I have found quite a few 
things in the CrepIr MONTHLY that are 
of interest to a newspaper man, but 
have often wondered if there are not 
enough newspaper members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to 
make some discussion and exchange 
of ideas and experience advantageous to 
this class of credit men. 

From a credit standpoint, first orders 
to mercantile concerns are quite differ- 
ent from first orders to a newspaper. 
The mercantile establishment always 


-has the opportunity and privilege of 


holding up delivery of goods to new 
customers on some pretext or other un- 
til a credit investigation can be made. 
The new advertiser on the other hand 
pops into the newspaper office, wants 
to run an ad, and wants to run it right 
now! He usually is a little late with 
copy. If you are going to run it in the 
next issue you have to start it through 
the plant. Your local sources of credit 
information, it is likely, do not have 
anything on him, because, in nearly 
every instance, the first thing the new 
merchant does when he comes to town 
is to run an ad. You are, therefore, 
unable to get a line on him until after 
he has received considerable service 
from you. How these problems are 
met and overcome has no doubt been 
worked out by a number of newspaper 
credit men. 

In addition to this, there ramst be 
quite a bit of interesting information as 
to how the newspapers handle their 
small collections such as classified ad- 
vertising and the circulation. In our 
case we collect 15 cents from 20,000 
accounts in Wichita every week. We 
also collect 6,000 to 8,000 accounts rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $2.00 or $3.00 
every week for classified advertising. 
There are papers which do less than 
this and there are, of course, many 
which have a great deal larger volume 
of collections. 


An interesting and valuable discus- 
sion could be started among the news 
paper fraternity that might also be in- 
teresting to the other kinds of credit 
men over the country. In other words, 
I have been reading about the mercan- 
tile credit man’s policy for a long, long 
time. Now, I should like to read a little 
about the newspaper credit man’s 
troubles for a while and believe many 
would find it interesting. 















































































































































































































































































































































Good Results With Collections 
by Telephone 


WE continually use the telephone to 
quicken collections and with good 
results. 

Our plan is to call up the cashier or 
bookkeeper of the concern whose ac- 
count is slow and discuss the matter of 
payment from the point of view of 
checking the amount of the account or 
to get a line on the next paying date; 
at the same time we try to ascertain 
the name of the individual who looks 
after the paying of bills. A record of 
promises is kept and the promises fol- 
lowed up closely. We keep in our per- 
manent files the name of the individual 
of the concern who has charge of draw- 
ing checks and paying bills. 

Much depends upon the way we spcak 
over the telephone. We are careful to 
avoid giving the impression that we are 
in any way concerned as to the ability 
of the customer to pay and we keep our 
conversation on the friendliest basis. 

H. P. 


Telephone ‘Will Help to Collect 


Some Accounts 


ON the question of collecting accounts 
over the telephone which has been 
brought up in the Credit Methods 
Forum, it is my personal experience 
that telephone solicitation for the pay- 
ment of a bill has a good deal the same 
effect that a personal call would have. 
There are some accounts you can 
handle to good advantage over the tele- 
phone but there are others which it is 
of no use to handle in this way. It is 
a matter that must be tried out in each 
case and a record of the results care- 

fully kept. 

H. N. G. 


Long-Distance Calls Especially 
Useful 


JN the Credit Methods Forum in the 

April CrepIr MONTHLy is the sugges- 
tion that there be an exchange of ex- 
periences on the question of collecting 
by telephone. 

My concern uses the telephone for 
speeding up. collections, this method ap- 
plying not only to the local trade but 
the more distant trade. We frequently 
use the long-distance telephone to col- 
lect an account of some consequence 
when mail efforts have failed. This has 
proved in many instances an effective 
way of securing the necessary results 
from a slow debtor who neglects his 
correspondence. We are sure to get an 
answer when we telephone and our con- 
versation is so conducted that we get a 
good insight into the general situation. 

The long-distance telephone _ call 
makes a man realize that his creditor 
is in earnest and feel that the payment 
of the account is a matter of import- 
ance. 

So far as the local and suburban ac- 
counts are concerned, we use the tele- 


phone freely, 
small trade. 
portance of a long-distance call is lost; 


particularly with the 
With this trade the im- 


it does not have the same effect. As a 
matter of fact, the opposite is the ef- 
fect, for what we usually get from a 
local customer in speaking with him 
over the telephone is a promise which, 
unfortunately, is quite likely to be for- 
gotten immediately after the receiver 
is hung up. However we follow the 
telephone call with a letter drawing the 
customer’s attention to his promise and 
stating that unless the remittance is 
received as agreed upon we shall be 
obliged to take definite action. 

The advantage of the telephone is 
that one gets the personal touch which 
is so important and which gives special 
value to personal interviews. The right 
sort of a telephone conversation puts us 
into a better personal contact than is 
possible through letters. One is able to 
present his point of view better if a 
customer is inclined to “fly off the 
handle” as slow debtors frequently do. 

We consider the telephone an excel- 
lent medium for collections and par- 
ticularly so in handling long-distance 
customers. J. G. L. 


Continue to Use Telephone Where 
it Proves Effective 


E use the telephone regularly to 
good advantage on local accounts. 
It serves best of all in handling small 
accounts. Usually, we get the debtor 
at the other end of the wire to make 
us a definite promise of payment. We 
immediately put his promise down in 
black and white. The memorandum is 
then placed in a collection folder and 
tabbed to come up on the day that the 
remittance is promised. If the check 
is not received, we again get the man 
on the telephone and remind him of the 
promise he made us. Usually, he 
patches things up by saying he had 
overlooked the matter and then squares 
himself by mailing the check that day. 
When he knows that we are resolved 
to keep persistently (but diplomatic- 
ally) after him until the account is 
paid he puts it through in a hurry. 
We make on our ledger sheet 
a notation to indicate the method used 
to collect each account that runs past 
due. And, whenever we find that good 
results are obtained by the use of the 
telephone we continue to use it. If 
the telephone call does not bring good 
results on any particular account, we try 
the collection letter, draft or personal 
call and marking the ledger sheet ac- 
cordingly. E. W. 


Voice Inflection in Telephone 
Collections 


THE credit man who uses the tele- 
phone for speeding collections can 
better his collection average and retain 
satisfied customers, ‘or he can drive 
business away from his house. It de- 
pends largely on his voice inflection. 
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As office manager, before taking on 
the additional duties of credit manager, 
I was asked by different salesmen to 
have our credit manager write letters 
to customers instead of telephoning to 


‘them regarding collections, because, as 


they said, he invariably got the cus- 
tomers riled by the tone of voice ana 
his inability to couch his request in a 
concise manner. This man could meet 
the customers (whom he riled over the 
telephone) in a most agreeable manner 
in personal conversation and also could 
write a firm letter which brought re- 
sults without leaving a sting. 


It was my belief that good -work 
could be done by telephone and I de- 
cided to do a little experimenting. But 
I was somewhat dubious about my per- 
sonal ability and asked the salesmen 
to tell me candidly how their customers 
reacted to my telephone requests. I 


-was, of course, gratified to be told that 


in no instance was any exception taken, 
and one salesman reported a customer 
as having said to him, “I’ll break my 
neck to meet his request any time he 
calls.” 


I have a bookkeeper who possesses a 
pleasing personality, but I cannot allow 
him to transact the most simple item by 
telephone because his voice at once as- 
sumes an antagonistic tone. 

Every office manager should watch 
closely the manner in which everybody 
and particularly the switchboard opera- 
tor handles customers on the telephone. 
I know of no quicker method of reduc- 
ing the volume of customers’ accounts 
than allowing the slightest discourtesy, 
or independent spirit to show itself in 
the voice inflection. I personally take 
special note of the voice when a new 
prospect for employment comes before 
me. I make an occasion to have him 
call me by telephone just to get a line 
on his telephone voice. As to switch- 
board operators, I change as little as 
possible and pay more to retain the one 
desirable operator than I do some sales- 
men. 

The telephone can be a_ business 
friend or enemy in either the sales or 
collection field. It all depends on the 
way it is done. 

1; i= 





A QUESTION ON THE VALUE OF 
THE BAD CHECK LAW 


To THE Forum: My personal experi- 
ence with the Bad Check Law has been 
such that I am forced to conclude that 
it is of mighty little practical benefit 
to the average credit man; and if one 
of my brother credit men has been able 
to get any satisfaction through sending 
a protested check to a district attorney 
for prosecution, I shall be very glad 
indeed to find out just how it was done. 

I succeeded but once in getting @ 
debtor brought into court, and then my 
case was thrown out because it was 
held that I could not prove the element 
of “consideration,” although it seemed 
to me that we had a perfectly clear 
case, for the reason that I made a ship 
ment a day after the check was re 
ceived on the supposition that the check 
was money. This check law is not 
going to have teeth in it until it has 
been amended to mean that any check 
tendered in the usual course of busi- 
ness must be precisely as good as that 
much currency. 

It seems to me that about the only 
time the present Bad Check laws will 
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apply, and will be of any use to any- 
one, is in those cases where, for in- 
stance a man goes into a retail estab- 
lishment, purchases goods, and tenders 
in payment a check against a bank in 
which he has no funds whatsoever. 

I shall be glad to hear what my fel- 
low credit men have to say on this 
subject. N. P. M. 





A QUESTION ON FIRE PROTECTION 
FOR CREDIT RECORDS 


To THE Forum: I have had some ex- 
perience recently which leads me to 
ask if there are any readers of the 
Credit Methods Forum of the CREDIT 
MonTHLY who can talk from experience 
in the matter of the protection of rec- 
ords against fire. 

I should like also to know to what 
extent credit men are taking into con- 
sideration the protection of their rec- 
ords against fire, and, I should like to 
get a line on the experience of a credit 
man who has actually lost his records 
through fire. C. EB. C. 





A QUESTION ON HOW TO GET A 
LINE ON THE FARMER 


To THE Forum: I hope to see dis- 
cussed in the Credit Methods Forum of 
the credit man’s professional magazine 
the following question: 

What is the method employed in ob- 
taining credit information on farmers 
in rural districts? 

I have found it rather hard to gather 
sufficient information on this class of 
credit risk. I ask that the subject be 
discussed because many big concerns 
nowadays are selling the consumers 
direct. B. S. B. 





A QUESTION ON VISUALIZING 
DETAILS OF ACCOUNTS 


To THE Forum: How can I make my 
collection system visualize more effi- 
ciently and quickly the significant de- 
tails of an account? 

This is a question I would like to see 
discussed in the Credit- Methods Forum, 
and I hope that many readers of the 
Crepir MONTHLY will have somethings 
to say along this line. 

4. Eb. 





A QUESTION ON HOW TO KEEP 
CUSTOMERS’ RECORDS 


To tHe Forum:Is there such a thing 
as a tried and satisfactory method of 
keeping a record of customers (other 
than on ledger sheet) and if so, what 
kind of card is used, how kept, etc.? 

I am sure there are other credit men 
besides myself who would be interested 
in a discussion of this subject. 

7. Ri ¥. 





A QUESTION ON SETTING CREDIT 
LIM 


ITS 


To tHe Forum: I should like to see 
this question discussed: Is it practical 
to establish credit limits on all classes 
of trade and how are these limits de- 
termined and kept always down to date? 

W. E. S. 





A QUESTION RAISING THREE 
QUESTIONS 


To tHe Forum: I should like to see 
discussed through the Forum three sub- 
jects, which I believe would prove in- 
teresting to many other readers besides 
myself. They are: 


1. Method of filing credit information. 
2. Full co-operation of salesmen. 
3. Collection systems. 

M. L. 





A QUESTION ON CUSTOMERS WHO 
ARE BEGINNING TO SLIP 


To THE ForuM: Won’t some readers 
of the CrepIT MONTHLY comment upon 
the best method of handling an old 
customer whose order is received at 





Here in the 
Credit Methods Forum 


GIVE your experience 
to your fellow profes- 
sionals, and 

RECEIVE advice that 


be as valuable 
as anything you give 


may 


the time that bad credit information 
comes in regarding him. I mean the 
kind of customer who has always met 
his bills with fair promptness and at 
the time the order is received, owes 
you nothing. 

D. S. H. 





A QUESTION ON USE OF TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES 


To tHE ForuM:I wish there might be 
discussed in the Crepir MONTHLY the 
subject of the trade acceptance with 
special reference to its growth among 
business houses and the reception given 
to it by the banks and by mercantile 
houses which are being asked to buy 
on the acceptance. 

Cc. L. &. 





A QUESTION ON AN ENVELOPE 
SYSTEM 


To THE Forum: I have been working 
for some time past on a system which 
will simplify the handling of details 
in credit work. I have in mind an 
envelope which could be filed alphabeti- 
cally, carrying the different reports re- 
ceived on customers from the original 
order until shipments are made and a 
card record of the ledger account with 
him for collection and credit informa- 
tion. 

Are there any credit men who are 
utilizing a system of this kind, and if 
so, is it working out advantageously? 
Could any of the readers of the CREDIT 
MonTHLY give me some -information 
which will assist me in developing the 
cards, which are supposed to take care 
not only of the credit and collection 
work but also the details of the order 
department, showing special requests 
of the customer, special routing or ship- 
ping instructions, etc.? 

Any discussion or information 
through the Credit Methods Forum will 
be greatly appreciated. 

R. E. A. 
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A QUESTION ON CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


To THE Forum: I have. been follow- 
ing the Credit Methods Forum closely 
and am glad it is taking up so many 
subjects of practical and vital interest 
to the credit department. 

I think this is an appropriate place 
in which to discuss credit insurance. 
We hear so much questioning upon 
this subject that I am surprised it has 
not heretofore received more attention 
in the CrepIT MONTHLY. 

I should like greatly if those who 
have had experience under credit in- 
surance policies would write to the 
Forum giving the benefits that have 
come to them and what effect credit 
insurance had upon the credit depart- 
ment operations. Let us have a frank 
discussion of the subject. 

Wad. BE. 


—_— 


The Credit Department 


As a Producer 
By-.M. D. Marks, 
Clayburgh Brothers, San Francisco. 


‘THE business which has today a non- 
productive credit department is in 
need of immediate re-organization. 

The credit department can make of 
itself a greater force in the building up 
of customer loyalty than any cther de 
partment of the house. Most men are 
honest and of good intention and it is 
the duty of the credit manager to know 
his customers, their habits, their abili- 
ties, their methods of operation, so that 
he may work in elose co-operation with 
them in building sucessful merchants. 
There should be many customers on 
his books to whom he can point with 
pride and say: “I knew that man when 
his responsibility was small, but with 
the advice and help which I gave him, 
he has steadily progressed and today is 
on a sound footing.” 

The first essential is to know that 
you are trying to assist a man who ig 
deserving of your efforts. This should 
not be hard, because the only man you 
can deal with on the co-operative basis 
is he who is open and frank, who con- 
ceals nothing and candidly tells you he 
needs your assistance and that of your 
house to build his business. Possibly 
you will find this man has insufficient 
capital to back up his abilities and he 
needs to be directed along lines which 
you know from experience with other 
merchandisers will bring success. This 
man, if he takes your advice, will come 
to you at frequent intervals to tell you 
of his sales, his expenses, his plans 
for expansion during which time you 
are acting as his counsellor, and every 
credit manager should be a counsellor 
to his customers. 


You watch the account grow frem 
one of small to larger proportions,— 
you take pains to win the customer’s 
loyalty for your house for all time to 
come and make him a man who tells 
his friends, other business men, of the 
assistance you have given him. This 
brings new customers from among the 
most earnest and able young business 
men, all of which helps to increase the 
volume of your house. In this way 
clearly the credit department becomes, 
—as it rightfully should become,—an 
important factor in producing business. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE 


THE INSTINCTS OF THE BEE furnish an ad- 
mirable lesson. Work is its dominant instinct. The 
spirit of the hive is to rid it of the drone. The bee 
that will not work is not permitted to live. 

Into human affairs the spirit of the hive can be 
translated. “He who will find his soul must first 
lose it.” This looks like a negation, but on the con- 
trary, it is expressive of the spirit of the hive in 
human life. 

Feeding on the fruits of other men’s efforts de- 
Stroys the soul. The fat of the land, all kinds of in- 
dulgences may for a time come to the drone, but in 
the final word, he has failed of the self-effort and the 
self-sacrifice that give life in its fullness. 

Probably, in past ages, careful observers felt that 
the period in which they lived was the most serious 
of all times, but the present age has inherited the 
stored-up problems of the past and is confronted 
with many of life’s most difficult problems. The urge 
is to work along clearly defined lines. We tire of 
moving in circles and getting nowhere. The objec- 
tive must be clear and toward these objectives we 
must work with all of the powers and sacrifices of 
human endurance. 

In our particular enterprises, in the nation, and in 
the world, there is crying need for forward-thinking 
men—not those who rejoice most in the plaudits of 
the crowd, but men who recognize what is truly 
needed for prosperity and freedom, who feel the urge 
of honest living and in whose spirit and ideals the 
drone will always be destroyed. 


STATES OF MIND 


WE DO NOT TAKE INTO ACCOUNT the con- 
trolling power in business of states of mind or what 
is known in common parlance as psychological atti- 
tudes. Unless intelligently directed and controlled, 
the mental factor in business can work havoc and 
work mightily for the slowing down of production 
and marketing. 

After the Armistice, economists were generally 
agreed that prices would decline. Their reasoning 
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was sound but it was upset by an overwhelming 
disposition to buy irrespective of price. It was this 
state of mind that levitated prices and continued to 
levitate them until the mind changed and aggressive 
buying gave way to a retreat disastrous to many an 
interest. At the present juncture, cautionary signals 
must be run up against the repetition of injudicious 
mental attitudes that may prevent us from realizing 
the benefits of conditions as they exist. 


Comparing the business of the first quarter of 1924 
with the first quarter of 1923 should have no effect 
but to encourage inquiry into the reasons for the 
differences that are found. Just as the more active 
trading of a year ago was entirely natural, the less 
active trading in 1924 is also natural. Climatic con- 
ditions have not been so favorable this year for an 
active spring business and the lateness of Easter 
affected the earlier trade movements. 


We have realized a great deal of business from 
the active construction program of several years. 
It is not reasonable to expect the continuation of this 
program at the high peak we have been witnessing. 
This should not disturb us or provoke an unfavorable 
mental attitude if there is a slowing down and the 
needs of housing are becoming more closely satisfied. 
We can change our view; we can recall that the 
heavy building program of recent years was in the 
housing and public improvement field. Industrial 
construction has not been so active and in this par- 
ticular field there should be found more activity from 
this time on. 

To indulge sentiments of uncertainty and misgiv- 
ing is not fair to the countries in a weakened con- 
dition. Our present wealth is the largest in our 
history, and the largest ever accorded any nation 
in history. Our credit facilities are superb—never 
better in our entire industrial life. Indebtedness 


generally is below normal, stocks of merchandise are 
not large so there cannot be found any symptom 
justifying misgivings and fear. 

The year 1924 will be exactly what we make it, 
nothing more, nothing less. If our mental attitudes 
are right, if we are intelligent and aggressive enough 
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to burrow in and discover the real factors of our con- 
dition; if we fight hard in the face of difficulties; if 
we play our part in the free movement of commodi- 
ties, there can be nothing but satisfaction even 
though the volume or the net results may not meas- 
ure up to our ambitions. 

Self-control is the price of success. 


RUSSIA 


IN THE PRESENT DAY TREND of human 
events nothing is more interesting or furnishes bet- 
ter proof that history repeats itself than what appar- 
ently is going on in Russia. This slumbering giant 
offers great promise of the eventual exploitation of 
trade. We cannot be world citizens without taking 
a deep interest in the Moscovite. 

Rykoff, appointed to succeed Lenin, as President 
of the Council of Commissars, is of a different temper- 
ament from his predecessor and has qualities that 
are supposedly not entirely congenial to the masses 
of Communists. He was a dark horse in the race 
and by an observer is reported as one who is neither 
loved nor feared by the disappointed candidates. He 
is believed not to have the powers nor the qualities 
required to keep the ultra-Radicals in leash. 

The French Revolution passed through several 
distinct stages reaching finally a peak of terrorism of 
which the people grew very tired and caused them to 
welcome the appearance of the “Little Corporal,” 
who established autocracy in the guise of democracy. 
Thus the Russian Revolution is passing through sev- 
eral stages and offers signs just now of eventualities 
that are pleasing to those who earnestly desire a real 
commonwealth and a real revival of sound economic 
laws in Russia. 

First the Intelligentia were subjected to the terror 
of the infamous Cheka, then the peasants were made 
to feel the iron heel of the terror. Now there is in 
play a new institution, known as the Ogpu, that is 
carrying terrorism, into the working classes, making 


arrests and meting out unjust punishments to those 
who have been marked as opponents of the present 
regime. , 

The Moscovite is slow to move, but he will grow 
tired of the terrorism, as the plain people of France 
grew tired of it in the latter stages of the French 
Revolution. Though unable to forecast just what 
may happen, I am confident and have been for a 
long while that some leader will arise who will meet 
the minority in control of the Moscow Government 
and change the order of things. 


We can hail the coming of better days for Russia 
with a real American spirit, for there has been a 
traditional friendship between the two nations. As 
soon as terrorism is controlled, justice begins to 
emerge, private enterprise is recognized and the 
Sanctity of contracts is preserved, we shall be ready 
to extend the helping hand and the co-operation that 
will help to bring Russia into a proper sphere 
among the nations of the world. This may seem 
nothing more than a bit of history together with a 
bit of prophecy, but Russia offers great promise 


from a credit angle when her economic affairs are 
restored. 


THE UPPER AND NETHER MILLSTONES 


IT IS EASY TO PERCEIVE the increasing prom- 
inence of costs in our production and marketing. 


One could almost imagine from public utterances 
of the uninitiated that trade is something that moves 
of itself and can go on no matter how free or how 
clogged its channels are. We have been literally 
playing with the matter of costs. We have been 
setting it aside as an unpleaseant bogey but like the 
inevitable it continues to bob up and is now upon 
us in full force. 


The chief cost in production and in marketing is 
the human cost. We are proud and rejoice in the 
opportunities now offering labor. We are glad of 
the many things that the labor wage will buy, all 
tending to the making of better people. While con- 
ceding this, yet there must be taken into considera- 
tion the fact that we do not stand alone in the 
world, but are tace to face with conditions abroad 
where human cvusts are much less than they are in 
our country. 


Wien in the textile district of the South not long 
since, I discovered a hesitation in production that 
was due to this outstanding: fact—the prices the 
public was willing to pay could not be met by the 
cotton mills without incurring heavy losses because 
of excessive costs. 


An authority recently pointed out that in the pre- 
war period labor cost per traffic unit for the rail- 
ways was 3% mills; in 1923, it was 6 mills—an 
increase of nearly 80 per cent. In no domain oi 
human endeavor is the give and take process so 
necessary as in the field of commerce. Labor cannot 
earn, even though the wage is high, unless there is 
a demand for the things that labor produces. It is 
continuing employment more than the high wage 
that gives permanent satisfaction and makes labor 
prosperous. This thing of sitting down firmly on 
what one has and crying for more may often be 
likened to the foolish attempt of trying to eat- the 
cake and have it too. Low prices and high costs 
put industry between the upper and nether millstone, 
and it cannot be done without a serious interference 
with natural courses. We have been urging a fear- 
less treatment of costs—and a fearless treatment does. 
not mean by any means a harsh treatment—in the 
making of every reasonable attempt to convince 
people of the interdependence of the employer and 
the employee, and co-operation in all affairs wherein 
industry is concerned. 


Unless we substitute reason for unreason, we shall 
meet with some hard knocks and find it difficult to 
keep our industries moving in an even and profitable 
way. It is better to sacrifice a little in order to 
insure a continuation of income, to give a little in 
order to guarantee freer movements of commodities 
than to hold fast to inflexible doctrines and see what 
we have gained gradually melting away in our hands. 


LM 
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We are permitted by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., publishers, to offer to the readers 
of the CrepIT MONTHLY some introduc- 
tory paragraphs of a book on the theory 
and practice of collection letter writing 
by the Secretary-Treasurer and the 
Director of Research of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 


N theory there are, and in ideal 

practice there should be, as many 

different kinds of collection letters 

as there are accounts, each letter 
differing from the others because of the 
size and character of the account, policy 
of the selling house, and trade, local, 
and general business conditions. A 
book on collection letters which at- 
tempted to illustrate all these different 
kinds of letters would find its purpose 
—that of improving the effectiveness of 
collection letters—defeated by the sheer 
<omprehensiveness of the subject mat- 
ter. It has therefore seemed best in 
preparing this book to consider not 
thousands of individual cases, but 
rather certain types of collection letters. 
For determining these types, a rough 
classification -has been made of cus- 
tomers who fail to pay accounts when 
they are due. It is believed that most 
customers fall into groups somewhat 
like the following: 

1. Customers who overlook accounts 
simply because of negligence or poor 
business methods. 

2. Customers who disregard due 
dates because of the smallness of the 
account. 


3. Customers who disregard due 
dates because they can “get away with 
it,” or (and) because it is more profit- 
able to them to use the creditor’s money 
than the bank’s. 


4. Customers who take advantage of 
unearned discounts because they “can 
get away with it,” and because it is 
profitable to them to take these dis- 
counts. 


5. Customers who are temporarily 
slow (but who usually pay on time). 
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They pay on time when the due-dates 
of the creditor’s bill coincide with the 
seasonal high points in their own busi- 
ness, and they make the creditor wait 
when these periods do not coincide. 

6. Customers who are chronically 
slow. 


7. Customers who are temporarily 
embarrassed, owing to local or general 
trade conditions, for example, strikes, 
crop failures, general depression, and so 
forth. 


8. Customers who are verging on in- 
solvency, or who are actually insolvent. 
9. Customers who are fraudulent. 

It is realized, of course, that these 
classifications frequently merge into 
one another, and that debtors may be- 
long to two or more classifications. 
Since letters to customers in classes 8 
and 9 are not, strictly speaking, collec- 
tion letters alone, only a few letters to 
such customers have been included. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 

Though we have illustrative material 
for all of these suggestive classifica- 
tions, the plan of the book is on more 
general lines. It is as follows: 

1. Good Wholesale Collection Letters. 

2. Good Retail Collection Letters. 

3. Exchanges of Correspondence on 
Past Due Accounts, Wholesale and Re- 
tail. 

4. Collection Devices, “Stunt” Let- 
ters, and Humorous Letters. 


5. Letter Sequences or Form Letters. 


6. Poor Collection Letters, Whole- 
sale and Retail. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER UNDER THIS PLAN 


Goop WHOLESALE COLLECTION LETTERS. 
—Since the purpose of the book'is to 
improve the writing of effective collec- 
tion letters, by far the largest part of 
the first section of the book deals with 
an analysis of the psychology and the 
technigue of such letters. 
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“Effective Collection Letters” 


Introduction to a Book, About to be Published 
By J. H. Tregoe and John Whyte 


In order to illustrate such letter 
writing we have chosen a large number 
of letters that were written to cus- 
tomers in the classifications enumerated 
above. We might conceivably have 
phrased these letters differently, but we 
have preferred to take them virtually 
as they were written, because they rep- 
resent to our mind good collection prac- 
tice. They incorporate to a large degree 
what we believe to be a sound collec- 
tion letter psychology and philosophy. 
What that sound collection letter psy- 
chology and philosophy is, will appear 
in the succeeding paragraphs of this in- 
troduction and also in the comments 
which we have added on the pages op- 
posite the letters. 


Goop RETAIL COLLECTION LETTERS.— 
While the psychology and philosophy of 
collection letter writing is essentially 
the same for wholesale and retail col- 
lection letters, retail collection letters 
differ sufficiently from wholesale collec- 
tion letters to justify a separate treat- 
ment, both in the text and in the illus- 
trations. Our general analysis of col- 
lection letter writing that appears in 
our treatment of wholesale letters is 
subject therefore to the observations 
and additions that appear in the sec- 
tions on retail collection letters. 


EXCHANGES OF CORRESPONDENCE ON 
Past Dur AccouNTs, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL.—We have included in our book 
thirty interesting exchanges of corre- 
spondence between creditors and debt- 
ors. We believe that these exchanges 
have instructional value in a very high 
degree. Most books on collection let- 
ters tell only half of the story. The 
debtor’s letters to the creditor tell the 
other half, thereby re-creating for the 
reader the whole situation in a vivid, 
concrete way. 


CoLLEcTION Devices, “STUNT” AND 
Humorous LETTers.—We have also in- 
cluded small groups of collection de- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Credit Fundamentals in 
San Francisco, 1868 


By ist V. P. Bugene 8. Elkus 
National Ass’n. of Credit Men, 
The Elkus Co., San Francisco. 


N the early days of California when 

Tusune individualism was fostered 
by the pioneer life, it was even then 
found necessary for men to join to- 
gether in close co-operation. Just as 
the Vigilants of San Francisco were 
organized to handle and stop the wave 
of crime in the early days of California 
when the law was improperly admin- 
jstered,—so, in the year of 1868, the 
merchants and bankers of California, 
accustomed to being thrown on their 
own resources for protection, formed 
an organization to protect business 
from any of the debtor class who 
might endeavor to take advantage dis- 
honestly of the Bankruptcy Law 
passed in 1867, which law was later 
repealed. 

The original compact signed by those 
pioneer business men is now a time- 
yellowed document. Among the signa- 
tures on this agreement are those of 
men who were leaders in the important 
activities of their day and who were in- 
strumental in shaping the great future 
of California, men whose names still 
remain prominent in the political and 
commercial history of the State. ‘There 
are also names in business organiza- 
tions that are nationally known today, 
sueh as Lazard Freres, Wells Fargo & 
Co, and I. Seligman Co. These men 
of San Francisco realized the necessity 
and advantage of co-operative action 
and adjustments. Their agreement, 
written fifty-six years ago, contains 
many of the fundamentals upon which 
in 1896 the National Association of 
Credit Men was based. 


The co-operative idea from this sim- 
ple beginning gained strength as time 
rolled on, and in the years of 1877 an 
organization was formed as an Ad- 
justment Bureau in its broadest sense, 
composed largely of the same men. In 
1878 this organization adopted the 
name of the Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, which is the San Francisco 
branch of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

In the President’s annual report of . 
1878 (forty-six years ago) he said: 

“Your association was formed to 
remedy an evil that was believed to 
exist in settling accounts without due 
investigation, and not discrimmating 

Ween honest and dishonest fail- 
ures; and although I believe you 
have done much to break up so per_ 
nicious a system, yet much remains 
to be done to bring about that 
healthy state of commercial morality 
that should exist, for when a man or 

a firm fails, a moral if not a legal 

Wrong is committed, and no settle- 

Ment should be entertained until the 

Teason of the failure is satisfactorily 

explained.” 

The report of 1879 describes the ob- 
ects of the Association as follows: 

Its objects shall be the consider- 
aioe of all subjects pertaining to the 
nterests of the wholesale merchants 
of this city, to prevent settlements 
of insolvent debtors without the full- 
‘st investigation, to resist all in- 
‘quitable and fraudulent settlements. 
and to bring about joint action in the 
collection of debts other than in the 
ordinary course of business.” 
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ee . Local to participate in the State Conferences 
redit Men’s Ass’ns 


and the annual Conventions of the Na- 
: tional Association. Not alone in his at- 
By J. J. Hinchman tendance but by his enthusiasm should 
The Underwood Typewriter Co., N. Y. he contribute to the success of these 
5 . 5 . meetings and thereby have the public 
A® Chairman of the Advisory Council as a whole understand the high pur- 
of the National Association of Cre/- 
it Men, I am glad to present the follow- 
ing declarations of the Council which 


Credit Men Favor Tax 


Reduction 
By C. R. Burnett 
American Oil & Supply Co., Newark 


HE Committee on Taxation of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
of which committee I have the honor to 
be chairman, has devoted its entire en. 


poses of our work and the ideals we 
have established for business relations 
and credit transactions. 


Carry on! 

6. The future holds a strong urge for 
the most earnest and consistent activi- 
ties, methods and policies of the Organ- 
ization. “Carry On” should be the sign 
pest of the credit profession and the 
governirg bodies of the Organization. 


J. J. HincHMAN Cc. R. BuRNETT 


will be offered to the Association at its 
28th Annual Convention. 


Locals Working With National 

1. Unity in policies and methods must 
be the guiding and governing principle 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, which Association is constituted 
of one hundred and forty urits, with 
the right and responsibility in each to 
control and direct its activities. 


ergies to the task of convincing Con- 
gress that the country needed and re 
quired a reduction in Federal taxation 
such as was outlined by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon in his letter dated 
November 10, 1923, to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Secretary Mellon’s plan had the 
powerful backing of President Coolidge 
and was given complete form in the 
Local Secretary Makes or Breaks so-called “Mellon Bill” dated December 
Local Association 17, 1923 and entitled “The Revenue Act 

2. The importance of the local Secre- — — of 1924 Containing Proposed Amend- 
tary’s office must always be made prom- ments to the Existing Law Suggested by 
inent in local Association circles. The . the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
manner in which the Secretary’s office The Convention At the request of the Ways and Means 
is administered and directed will deter- Registration Fee Cemeatites the Aanedintion was & 
mine in the very largest measure the T the Buffalo Convention, by or- presented at the Congressional hearing 
effectiveness, the service and the intrin- der of the Board of the National in January on Taxation Reduction. The 
sic value of the local body and affect Association of Credit Men, there chairman of the Committee on Taxation 
the welfare and the progress of the Na- will be a registration fee of $5.00 was able to tell the Congressional Com- 
tional Organization. The local Secre- for all in attendance. mittee that, in emper pane ~ygd with the 
tary must possess the qualifications . . local associations of credit men, a un 
needed for the efficient operation of his This fee =” = memes Se a animous sentiment was discovered in 
office and be properly compensated for or ag ey Oth N = 4 Board favor of the reduction of Federal taxa 
his services. ciation, but by the National Soar tion and an almost unanimous senti- 

in recognition of the burden imposed 
upon smaller associations in enter- 
taining an annual convention of a 


ment in favor of the Mellon Plan a 
such. More local committees were 4f- 

body which calls together s> many 

members and guests. 


pointed, and more local activity was 

evident in this movement for tax reduc 

. : . ‘ ‘ tion than has been the case in any cam- 

This notice is made in fairness paign for any purpose undertaken by 

to Buffalo where the fee is for the he Asnortation 3 voara Of OOF 

; oe ; . the Association in many years of co 
service from each local Association and first time levied upon all. The new structive public service. 

the National body. Every unit of the rule, we repeat, was not made at 
Association should be placed on a finan- the suggestion of the Buffalo 

cial basis that will insure the giving of Association. 


the proper degree of service for which 
there are great and crying reeds. 


TuTrLe — ELKUS — PEOPLES 
The President, First Vice-President 
and Second Vice-President of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 

1923-1924. 
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Adequate Financing 

3. Protective and constructive work, 
such as the Association is designed to 
and should give deserves and will re- 
ceive the proper compensation. Ade- 
quate income is the condition of good 


AGAINST THE SOLDIER BONUS 


The National Association of Credit 
Men as early as the Convention of 1920 
went on record in opposition to a bonus 
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Purposes of Association 


4. Every member of the Organization 
should understand its history and for 
what it is primarily intended. Furnish- 
ing this information in an intelligent 
and progressive fashion will perform u 
service that has sometimes been lack- 
ing in the past. From this time forth 
this should be one of the best empha- 
sized and most consistently maintained 
policies of the local Associations, co- 
operated in by the National. 


Boosting your Profession 


5. Every Credit Manager should be 
an enthusiastic advocate of his profes- 


.Shoe and Leather Men. 
Attention! 


D. L. Sawyer, Chairman of the Shoe 
and Leather Group, announces to the 
prospective attendants at the Buffalo 
Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men that there will be no 
charge to the attendants at the Shoe 
and Leather Group. In former years 
there was a membership charge. The 
Shoe and Leather Group is therefore 
now on the same basis as all the other 
Groups, that is, no membership fee of 
any sort to attendants. 


for uninjured soldiers. The Committee 
has found in one or two local associa 
tions out of 140 some sentiment in favor 
of a soldiers’ bonus but nowhere oppr 
sition to the Mellon Plan which spect 
fically rejected the bonus idea. ; 

The following declarations will be 
fered at the 29th Annual Convention of 
the Association: 

1. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon deserve the cordial commends 
tion of every tax-payer and indeed ev 
ery citizen for their business-like, logi 
cal and statesman-like attack upon the 
problem of the reduction of Federal tax 
ation as stated in the Mellon Bill. Their 
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action is not only commendable in itself 
put is a shining example for State and 
Municipal Governments. 

2. Reasserting the stand taken as 
early as the June 1920 Convention, the 
National Association of Credit Men de- 
clares its enthusiastic approval of the 
generous care of those who suffered 
through their service in the Great War, 
and its opposition to a bonus for un- 
injured service men. 


1,600,000 Accounts Are 
Recorded in Central 


Interchange Bureau 
By R. T. Graham 


Pittsburgh Drygoods Co., Pittsburgh 
Chmn., Credit Interchange Exec. Comm., 
N. A. C. M. 


TH Central Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau operated at St. Louis is a de- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Fifty-seven local Interchange Bureaus 
are now Clearing through the National 
Clearance System. 


The average Interchange membership 
per Bureau is about one hundred. 

Members of the National Association 
paid $700,000 to Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus for service last year. Close to 
$100,000 is invested in equipment, fix- 
tures and machinery in these offices to 
render service to the membership. 


The Central office carries a record of 
the source of the markets of purchase of 
more than 1,600,000 commercial ac- 
counts. 


A daily average of members’ original 
inquiries exceeding 3,000 are being han- 
died by the National Clearance System. 

Each clearance and complete report 
shows an average of 1214 creditors’ ex- 
periences, located in an average of 514 
different markets; 24,000 is a safe and 
conservative estimate of the number of 
reciprocal reports daily supplied mem- 
bers, gratis. 

The National Committee on Credit In- 
terchange Bureaus will make the follow- 
ing recommendations of resolutions to 
the 29th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men: 


1. This Convention affirms its belief 
that the National Credit Interchange 
Clearance System of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, co-operative in 
organization and operation, is an eco- 
nomic and scientific medium for the ex- 
change of ledger experience, and if used 
by the membership will curtail direct 
and promiscuous inquiries that have 
reached a degree of burden upon the 
average credit department. 

2. This Convention requests an ap- 
praisal of the facilities of the service of 
this system by associations and their 
membership who could wisely and liber- 


ally use and benefit in the use of this 
service. 


3. The Convention recognizes with 
sincere appreciation the interest, confi- 
dence and support accorded the Inter- 
change Department by those members 
Using the service, and would particular- 
ly recognize the splendid efforts of the 
Past National President, John E. Nor- 
Vell, who has devoted so much time to 
ve Promotion of the department’s ser- 


Hunting Commercial 


Crooks 
By W. B. Munroe 


Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Philadelphia. 
Chmn., Exec. Comm., I. & P. Dept., 
N. A. C. M. 


P ROSECUTING commercial fraud is 

one of the most difficult things to 
accomplish. In all instances these dif- 
ficulties are not entirely understood. 
The cumbrousness of our crimina! laws, 
the inadequate number of courts and 
judges, have been a handicap to the 
work of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Yet the Depart- 
ment has a report to offer that ought to 
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stimulate intense interest and be made 
known throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. 

In the eleven months, 72 cases were 
accepted by the Department; 89 indict- 
ments were obtained and 40 persons 
convicted. We were able to close in 
the eleven months but 39 cases. There 
are on hand at present 163 cases and 
159 indictments. In the eleven months 
our investigators discovered and had 
returned to estates concealed assets 
amounting to $95,531.09. 

The increase of commercial crime is 
demanding our very best in this depart- 
ment and we contemplate at present 
making an effort to raise a fund that 
will enable us in the fullest way to 
check and to punish commercial fraud. 


Convention Cities 


S INCE the National Association of 

Credit Men held its first convention 
in Toledo in 1896, three cities in New 
York State have been chosen for the 
convention city—Buffalo in 1899, New 
York City in 1904 and Rochester in 
1914. 

Again this year at Buffalo the Credit 
Men will come together from all parts 
of the country. 

The complete list of convention cities 
is as follows: Toledo, 1896; Kansas 
City, 1897; Detroit, 1898; Buffalo, 1899; 
Milwaukee, 1900; Cleveland, 1901; 
Louisville, 1902; St. Louis, 1903; New 
York City, 1904; Memphis,’ 1905; Bal- 
timore, 1906; Chicago, 1907; Denver, 
1908; Philadelphia, 1909; New Orleans, 
1910; Minneapolis, 1911; Boston, 1912; 
Cincinnati, 1913; Rochester, 1914; Salt 
Lake City, 1915; Pittsburgh, 1916; Kan- 
sas City, 1917; Chicago,, 1918; Detroit, 
1919; Atlantic City, 1920; San Francis- 
co, 1921; Indianapolis, 1922; Atlanta, 
1923; Buffalo. 1924. 
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Three New Groups of 
Credit Men Join the 
N. A. C. M. 


Mobile, Ala. 


URING the month of April the field 

representative of the National As- 
seciation of Credit Men, R. B. Buckine- 
ham, visited Mobile, Ala., and while 
there invited the Mobile Credit Men’s 
Association to join the National as a 
unit. The invitation was accepted. 

Mobile joins with an initial member- 
ship of 57. The officers are: President, 
H. B. Baldwin, Gulf Grocery Co., and 
Secretary, J. G. Goodman, 415 State Of- 
fice Bldg. 

The Mobile Credit Men’s Association 
was organized in 1909. The first sec- 
retary was Mr. Irwin who served in 
that capacity until 1911 during which 
time the association enjoyed success 
with a limited membership. In the fall 
of 1911 Mr. Baxter became Secretary- 
Manager and served in this capacity 
until 1918, when the present Manager, 
J. G. Goodman, assumed charge. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Goodman 
this association continues to grow and 
be of real service. 


Pensacola, Fla. 

During the month of March, and 
through the effort of field representa- 
tive R. E. Buckingham, the Credit 
Men’s Association of Pensacola joined 
the National Association of Credit Men 
as a unit. This association, although 
entering with a small membership, has 
many good prospects and a considerable 
increase is expected in a short time. H. 
S. Lurton, Lurton-Hardaker Co., is Pre- 
sident and L. L. Fabisinski, 205 Ameri- 
can National Bank Bldg., is Secretary. 
It is hoped that this group of credit 
granters at Pensacola will prosper. 


Salisbury, N. C. 

In April the National Association of 
Credit Men welcomed into its fold the 
Salisbury Association of Credit Men, 
Salisbury, N. C. This new association 
joins us with an initial membership of 
15 and with the following officers: Pre- 
sident, L. C. Wallace, V. Wallace & 
Sens; Secretary, G. E. Wilkinson, P. O. 
Box 64; Membership Chairman, P. E. 
Lewis, Rowan Grocery Co., and Holding 
Chairman, J. P. Grimes, Grimes Milling 
Co. This affiliation was brought about 
by the good work of field representa- 
tive, R. E. Buckingham. Our best 
wishes to this new baby! May its 
shadow never grow less! 


Meridian, Miss. 

Field representative Buckingham has 
been successful in bringing in as a 
unit to the National Association the 
Mississippi Association of Credit Men 
at Meridian, Miss., with an _ initial 
membership of 16 and prospects for 
many more members. 

The officers are: President, H. J. 
Meyer, Marks Rothenberg & Co.; Vice- 
President, J. T. Lyle, Tom Lyle Gro- 
cery Co.; Secretary, S. H. McClary, 
Treasurer, Robert Moore, and Mrs. J. 
B. Plummer, Chief Clerk. The Direc- 
tors are J. M. Wilson, Meridian Grain 
& Elevator Co.; E. W. Billington, Soule 
Steam Feed Works; and Dave Rosen- 
baum, Rosenbaum Wholesale Notion 
Co. J. W. H. Ross. 
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Credits and Collections 


Their Control by Treasurer 
or Sales Department 


By M. J. Beirn 


American Radiator 


HE American Radiator Co.,—in 
Tit early days, when it operated 

but four or five sales branches,— 
handled all credits and followed the 
collection of eccounts from its general 
office at Chicago. The opening of new 
accounts—granting of credit—follow-up 
of collections were the duties of the 
treasurer; and as time passed and the 
volume of work increased, this re- 
sponsibility was delegated to an assist- 
ant in the treasurer’s department. 


In the general course of events, this 
assistant built up a department which 
became known as the General Credit 
and Collection Department, and with 
the expansion of the steam and hot 
water heating industry and the open- 
ing of new sales branches, it was 
found necessary to place at the head 
of this department a man who was 
qualified along credit jand collection 
lines and who had a legal training. 
The direction of the credit and collec- 
tion policies of the American Radia- 
tor Co. therefore devolved upon the 
manager of credits and collections and 
his office continued to pass on all new 
accounts, the granting of credit, estab- 
lishing of credit limits, follow-up of 
collections and the handling of drafts. 


With the continued expansion of the 
industry and the opening of still ad- 
ditional sales branches, reflecting a 
growth of from four or five branches 
to twenty-one, it became apparent that 
a localization of credits and collections 
was necessary and a plan was thereby 
worked out to equip each sales branch 
with a local credit unit in charge of 
a credit man under the direction of, 
and reporting to, the manager of cred- 
its and collections at Chicago. This 
provided for decentralization of credit 
and collection detail, but permitted 
centralized control. Under this 
method, credit limits were established 
by the local credit man with the ap- 
proval of the manager of credits and 
collections, and the local credit man 
was permitted to check orders up to 
the approved credit limit without 
further consultation with the manager 
of credits and collections. 


In case orders were placed by a 
customer in excess of the established 
credit limit, it was the duty of the 
local credit man to communicate with 
the manager of credits and collections 
reflecting all of the conditions, accom- 
panying such communication with his 
recommendation. He was governed by 
the decision of the manager of credits 
and collections in such cases. The 
local credit man followed all collec- 
tions and handled all drafts but in the 
event of the customer’s failure to pay 
within terms, or in case he became 
financially embarrassed, such accounts 
were referred to the manager of credits 
and collections at Chicago. All ac- 
counts which required legal attention 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


were likewise referred to the Chicago 
manager. 


ALL INVOICES FROM MAIN OFFICE 


During all of this period all branch 
sales ledgers were kept at the general 
offices at Chicago, and all invoices 
were rendered from that point. This, 
however, caused more or less delay 
in the receipt of invoices by customers 
and it was decided to decentralize gen- 
eral office sales ledgrs and invoicing 
departments and place these activ- 
ities at various sales branches where 
they would be under the direction of the 
branch manager. 


By this time, the local credit men 
at the various branches had been func- 
tioning well for some years, and at the 
time decentralization was effected, it 
was made part of the plan to place 
credits and collections in the hands 
of the branch manager, but continue 
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the control of credit and collection 
policies from the general office. This 
meant that the local credit man became 
responsible to the branch manager jp. 
stead of to the manager of credits and 
collections, and it was no longer neces. 
sary for him to communicate with the 
general office with respect to credit 
limits. 

Credits are now granted solely on 
the judgment of the local credit map 
who confers with the branch manager 
should there be any question in his 
mind as to the amounts involved or 
the character of the account. Like 
wise, he follows up collections of 
accounts on his own initiative, but 
must submit a list of all accounts 
which are past-due regular terms to 
the manager at Chicago. This list of 
past-due accounts is coded in order to 
reflect to the manager of credits at 
Chicago in a brief way the thoughts 
underlying the local credit man’s 
opinion of the accounts appearing on 
such lists. Tht practice provides that 
the Chicago manager of credits has the 
authority to correspond with the 
branches regarding the condition of 
accounts shown on the past-due lists 
and to issue instructions as to their 
handling when, in his judgment, it is 
necessary to do so. Furthermcre, all 
accounts requiring legal aitention are 
referred to the Chicago manager and 
followed by him through the legal de 
partment. Accounts which may be 

(Continued on page 44) 


Chattel Mortgages 


Why They Should Not Be Taken On 
Merchandise Stock 


By Nels G. Hall 


Utah Wholesale Grocery Co., Salt Lake City. 


T is, in my opinion, time to raise 
I a general protest against the taking 

of chattel mortgages against general 
stocks of merchandise. Most of the 
chattel mortgages against stocks in the 
hands of retailers come into existence 
when conditions become unsatisfactory. 
They are taken out for the purpose of 
getting a peculiar advantage over other 
creditors. They indicate that the affairs 
of the merchant are out of balance and 
the chattel mortgage on his stock but 
tends to confirm and encourage the out 
of balance condition; for if some cred- 
itor had not insisted upon the special 
protection of the chattel mortgage there 
would have been the possibility of all 
getting together to pull the merchant 
cut of his predicament or to liquidate 
the business. 


When a creditor seizes all the best. 


assets by the chattel mortgage it means 
almost inevitably that the debtor is 
headed for the bankruptcy court. When 
a merchant is in such condition that 
his principal creditor feels that the 
next step is to get a lien on all his 
movable goods, it should be recog- 
nized that the business is fundamental- 
ly in bad shape and that the sooner the 
merchant retires from the field the bet- 
te: for him and for business in general. 


When I observe the over-extensions of 
credit, the indifference shown by many 
retailers to the observance of terms of 
purchase, the issuing of bad checks and 
the indulgence of creditors who stand 
for such practices, I feel with Roosevelt 
that “There is only one quality worse 
than a hard heart and that is a soft 
head.” 

Our trouble is that we do not take 8 
broad view of things. We think only in 
terms of today. We care too little about 
the effect on the morrow of what we do 
today. 

A customer whose account is 30 to 
60 days past due is financially sick. 
And one who has to give a chattel mort 
gage to an important creditor is afflict 
ed with financial tuberculosis. Those 
of us who take these mortgages should 
bear in mind how hard the disease is 
to cure and we should be about as slow 
in extending credit in such cases as is 
the life insurance company in insuring 
people afflicted with the dreaded tuber 
culosis. 

There are several reasons why chat: 
= mortgages on stocks should not be 

en: 


First: They harm because they et 
able concerns to continue in business 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Crown Veiling Co. is only one 
of thousands of firms who have 
proved the superiority of Bur- 
roughs automatic machine posting 
over pen-and-ink methods, Innum- 
erable others, large and small, are 
equally enthusiastic about the time 
and money saving efficiency of 
these machines. And a Burroughs 
will effect the same economies in 
your bookkeeping department. 


Read the above letter of the Crown Veiling Company. 
It will tell you why they are so enthusiastic about 
their Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine. 
Their Burroughs makes an actual saving in time of 
more than thirty per cent! 


Just think what it means to them to get both an 
original customer’s ledger and an original customer’s 
statement posted, balanced and automatically 
proved at the same time! 


How different from the pen-and-ink days when every- 
thing in the office was interrupted at the end of the 
month to write statements, check and re-check them, 
so they could be mailed as early in the following 
month as possible. What a scramble to get the 
statements out so collections wouldn’t be slow again! 


Ledger Statement and Proof 
in One Operation 


TIE CROWN VELLING CO. 


4 ROTIISCIUNLD &HEKOUNITZER ©); 


} 
TELEPHONES: 





MADISON SQUARE 
e236 
e230 





PbO FIFTH AVE, “CORNER 2H ST. 
NEW YORK 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, duly 
Detroit, Michigan. Twelfth 


1925. 
Gentlemen: 


It is a pleasure to be able to tell you how 
well satisfied we are with the Burroughs Automatic Booke 
keeping Machine which we installed some months ago to 
post our customers’ ledgers and statements. The results 
we have obtained have been most gratiiying. 


With this machine we post a ledger account and 
& statement at the same time and do the work more accurstely 
and in thirty per cent less time than we were able to do the 
same work with our former systen, The burrougns also gives u: 
an automatic, positive proof of posting that eliminates an 
need for checking and rechecking entries and belances. to prove 
tnat they are correct. 





This Burroughs is truly a remarkable machine. Ite 
many automatic features insure more speedy posting, more 
accurate work because the operator is able to concentr 
the work in hand ana does not have. to think of the 
surely it is economical if it saves time, It certeir.. 
big step forward in machiné bookkeeping and we would be ver y 
mach at loss without the machine, 












We might also add that we are equally well pleased 
with our Burroughs Moon-Hopkins Billing Machines. A test 
made recently proves that this machine is hand)ing our t Lling 
work in fifty per cent less time than was possible with ou 
former system. Burroughs is saving us a lot of 
time is worth considerable money. 








time and thet 
Yours very truly, 


CHOWN VEILING CO. 





Posting and proving ledger and statement of every 
active account every day would be a big job with 
any other method. But the Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine handles most of the job auto- 
matically, thousands of concerns have found—as did 
Crown Veiling Company—that there is an actual 
saving in time. 


Ask to have this Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine demonstrated on your own work. Watch 
it post your ledger and statement—both as originals 
—at the same time and then automatically prove 
its work. Once you have seen it operate, you will 
readily see why Crown Veiling Company writes “‘it 
is a big step forward in machine bookkeeping, and 
we would be at a loss without the machine.” 


There’s no obligation. Just phone your local Burroughs office for a demonstration today. Your tele- 
phone book, or your bank, will give you the address of the nearest office. Or mail the coupon 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


6045 Second Boulevard 





Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me literature telling how 
a Burroughs machine will effect savings 
in my bookeeping department, 


Calculating 


Name 


Bu 


Machines , Machines i Address 
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With The Editor 


Business CAN be Taught 
in the Class-Room 


‘THE most striking phenomenon in the 
development of higher education in 
the last ten years has been the growth 
of colleges of business administration. 
There has been nothing to parallel the 
rapid growth in enrollment of these col- 
leges in the larger universities of the 
country. New York University, the 
Wharton School of Business Finance, 
Columbia University, Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin, to mention only a few,—each has 
enrollments in its business school 
equal to the total enrollment of many 
an American college and university. 

Business education is still in the stage 
of early development, but its results are 
already being felt by the business of 
the country. Chief among these re- 
sults is the changed attitude of business 
teward education and of education to- 
ward business. The modern educator 
and the modern business man are con- 
vinced that the same methods of scien- 
tific study and research can be applied 
to business administration that have 
been applied so successfully to manu- 
facturing, medicine, chemistry and the 
social sciences. Modern business edu- 
cators are convinced that business ex- 
perience can be reduced to scientific 
facts. 

Some of the research work in this 
connection that has been done in the 
last ten years is of inestimable value to 
the business man. The scientific work 
of the business school of Harvard Uni- 
versity in operating expenses and in the 
accumulation of material and problems 
on marketing, advertising, business fi- 
nance and retail management has not 
only provided excellent material for fu- 
ture business men who are now in col- 
leges, but invaluable guides to business 
men in their immediate practical oper- 
ations. 

The pioneer work of the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research has been 
largely responsible for the research ac- 
tivities that are being developed in 
other universities, among them North- 
western University, the University of 
Nebraska, Ohio State University and 
New York University. The growth of 
this work has been hampered by insuffi- 
ciency of equipment in the various uni- 
versities and insufficiency of funds to 
provide the necessary new equipment. 
It is only natural therefore that appeals 
will be made to remedy these condi- 
tions. The opening of the Harvard 
drive for $5,000,000 for the Business 
School is in response to an acknowl- 
edged need for carrying on this vitally 
fundamental work. Throughout the 
ccuntry appeals will be made increas- 
ingly for the financing of these business 
laboratories. And just as in the past 
appeals for engineering equipment anu 
engineering laboratories have met with 
a ready response from the manufactur- 
ing and industrial enterprises of the 


country, so it is hoped that the busi- 
ness men whose interests lie along the 
further development of business admin- 
istration and management will recog- 
nize their duty to business and to edu- 
cation by helping to provide better 
equipment for the business laboratories 
of our universities. 

“Putting science into business” is 
just as important a demand of today as 
putting science into industry and manu- 
facturing was a generation ago and has 
been ever since. And the results will 
be just as measurable in terms of dol- 
lars and cents as have been the results 
of the money put into other scientific 
schools such as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cornell Universi- 


ty and the John Hopkins Medical 
School. 


Fire Losses a Symptom of 
General Moral Let-Down 


A LTHOUGH the fire loss figures for 

1923 have not been completed by 
the Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the final 
figures will probably show slightly less 
than $500,000,000 which will be under 
the 1922 loss record by six or seven 
million dollars. 

In its earliest months the year 1923 
gave promise of far exceeding all other 
loss records, but in July a marked shift 
for the better took place and this im- 
Lroved record continued almost steadi- 
ly month by month resulting in de- 
creases that offset the alarming in- 
creases of the earlier six months. 

The appalling annual fire losses 
which represent vast capital subtrac- 
tions and costly interruption of produc- 
tive pursuits are not chargeable to any 
one cause. Modern living and the wid- 
ened use among all classes of people 
of conveniences and luxuries which em- 
ploy electricity and highly inflammable 
oils and gases undoubtedly account for 
a large fraction, but the real root of the 
trouble is in the carelessness of the 
American people, carelessness that is 
made more reprehensible because in 
our increasingly congested conditions, 
one man’s carelessness inevitably en- 
dangers the life and property of others. 

When the cause of a trouble is loca- 
ted, we are as a rule more than half 
way in mastering it. We are now able 
to place under known causes more than 
60 per cent. of all fires. Yet the dif- 
ficulty underlying all the causes is that 
the American people must undergo a 
process in which carelessness. is 
sloughed off and a sense of responsibil- 
ity to society and the economic wel- 
fare established, for there is to be 
found the underlying cause. 

Our fire losses are but part and par- 
cel of the moral let-ilown which is 
obvious to the reader of the general 
news columns of the day. 


Business Life Insurance 


LY insurance for the benefit of a 
business is strangely new. Enter- 
prises are so much larger today than 
they were a generation ago that it is 
but natural to conclude that one man 
out of an organization could be spared 
more comfortably now than then. The 
reverse however appears to be true. 
The demands laid upon a key man today 
are intense. Deep insight into the com- 
plicated relationships of business Is re- 
quired and there are a hundred influ- 
ences at work on a business today to 
ten of a few years ago. The key man 
in many lines occupies a more pivotal 
position than ever. 


President Koelsch of the New Neth- 
erland Bank of New York, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men gives a convincing il- 
lustration in telling of the death 
of the head of a house whose ac- 
count his bank holds. He says: “Our 
bank has the account of an important 
house, famous internationally as a cre- 
ator of style in the women’s garment in- 
custry of the highest character. The 
reputation of this concern was deve 
oped after many years’ struggle by the 
genius, hard work and sterling integrity 
of a man whose name it bears. The 
business from the start was of a ‘one 
man’ character; but in the course of 
years the founder had built up a splen- 
did and well rounded organization. 
Stricken with sudden illness, the head 
of the house passed away in the midst 
of a busy season, leaving his company 
with large stocks of costly merchan- 
dise on hand, and with obligations con- 
stantly maturing. The concern’s un- 
questioned credit was so closely inter- 
woven with the deceased founder’s per- 
sonality that a natural shrinkage fol- 
lowed immediately. The man who de- 
veloped this extensive business, how- 
ever, had insured his life heavily in 
favor of his company, and the payment 
by the insurance companies of a large 
amount of money into the treasury en- 
abled the organization to bring the 
season’s business to a successful con- 
summation. 


“Was that life insurance worth 
while?” The business, at any time, 
could have been liquidated without loss 
to creditors, but the receipt of the in- 
surance money made liquidation un- 
necessary, and the great value of the 
good-will of the business was saved. 

“In addition to protecting the inter- 
ests of his company this far-seeing 
merchant carried a substantial amount 
of insurance payable to the various 
members of his family. 

“The acid test of every item which 
increases the overhead of a business is 
the query ‘Does it pay?’ A good mer 
chant would not think of allowing his 
fire, burglary or liability insurance poll- 
cies to lapse. Life insurance is good 
will insurance and of paramount im 
portance. The experience of the com 
pany related above, which is an actual 
occurence, is a clarion-clear message, 
“Business life insurance pays!” 
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Te are cordially invited 


to visit the Exhibit of Remington Accounting Machines at 
your annual Convention in Buffalo. You will find this ex- 
hibit of vital interest and importance. 


The Remington Accounting Machine, because of its perfect 
adaptability, meets every individual requirement and it is not 
necessary to change your system. Special models have been 
built to meet all requirements as outlined by credit men 
throughout the country. 


It is in daily successful operation in over four hundred dif- 
ferent lines of business on Accounts Receivable, Accounts Pay- 
able and on every kind of General and Cost Accounting work. 


This machine completes the entire task in one operation— 
WRITES, ADDS, CHECKS and PROVES. All descriptions and 
identifications completely written. 


REMINGTON FEATURES, all of which are absolutely essential to 
successful mechanical bookkeeping, include perfect adaptability, speed, 
ease of operation, simplicity of operation, absolute accuracy, complete vis- 
ibility, mechanical registration of sheets, automatic proof of accuracy, com- 
plete standard keyboard, low cost of upkeep, surpassing durability, and 
corrections without use of complementary figures or mental calculations. 


Our representatives, who are thoroughly trained in the requirements of 
the Credit Department, will be glad to give you practical explanations and 
demonstrate these machines as applied to your own specific needs. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Accounting Machine Department 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 
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Credit Co-operation and 
Credit Methods 


vas Credit Co-operation and Credit 
Methods Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men, at 
its final meeting of the year 1924, 
offered these observations: 

The problems of business and stern 
competition in marketing goods have 
produced a strain on co-operation. Sane 
and safe principles in credit exchanges 
have been subordinated too much of 
late to the urge of selling, and we are 
reaping from this unwise tendency a 
great deal of credit wreckage. 

When a credit department considers 
itself too powerful or influential to co- 
operate freely in keeping credit chan- 
nels clear, this independence is nothing 
more than arrogant license and arouses 
ideas that would lead to disruption in 
credit work. 

Emphasis can not be placed strongly 
enough upon the subordination of self 
to service in credits. Though it may 
be difficult or inconvenient at times to 
interchange experiences with others, 
though it may seem unfair to one’s own 
interests to share equally in the liquid- 
ation of estates, yet with the same in- 
exorable directness that self-gratifica- 
tion will wreck the human body, the in- 
dependent action will wreck the credit 
system and lay a heavy penalty on the 
heads of those who have brought it 
about. 

This message should be brought home 
to every credit manager. The obliga- 
tion resting upon every credit manager 
to conserve the principle of sound 
credits should be driven hard, for, un- 
doubtedly, in this period when so many 
moral weaknesses have appeared, the 
building of morale in credit work is 
of the highest importance, with the 
maintenance of an integrity that will 
rot brook independent action when 
such action will prove unfair to others. 

The building of merchants must be- 
come a more pressing and recognized 
duty of credit departments. Failures 
are unavoidable. They will remain 
while business on credit terms persists. 
The needless failure should be checked 
and can be, and to this end the con- 
structive work of business. service 
should be directed. Credit managers 
must be urged,—if necessary they must 
be driven,—to recognize the necessity of 
this new vision in the profession, and 
to realize in all conscience that to 
leave the weak merchant alone, to let 
him expire in his weakness, to with- 
hold the aid that would convert im- 
pending failure into success, to be con- 
tent with closing merely the accounts 
opened in the regular course of busi- 
ness falls short of the opportunities 
knocking at the door of each credit de- 
partment. 

Business service is business profits; 
business service is the human element 
in credit work. It furnishes satisfac- 
tion in realizing the potential powers 
of men, and pointing out activities to 
which they are unadaptable. 

Whenever credit confidence is crim- 
inally abused, no obligation presses 
more strongly on credit departments 
than to mete out punishment for the 
offense. Accepting such losses and ex- 
perience with nothing more than a 
spasm of indignation and no effort made 
morally or financially to punish the of- 
fenses, the injury to business is similar 
to what would happen if social crime 


were not prosecuted to the limit. “Send- 
ing good money after bad” is too fre- 
quently the response of creditors when 
their assistance is asked in the ferret- 
ing out of commercial crime and the 
punishment of the offenders. A short- 
sighted view may be ascribed to this 
response, for if there is no persistent 
efiort made to grub into suspicious 
cases and seek the punishment of com- 
mercial offenders, business would’ pay 
a serious penalty and what had been 
withheld of co-operation would be wast- 
ed in larger bad debt losses. 

We should like to drive home this 
cutstanding truth: the unity of business 
in a systematic and determined inves- 
tigation and prosecution scheme would 
greatly cleanse the credit field and 
make the ways of the criminal offendei 
very unhappy and doubtful. 

A BIG PROSECUTION FUND 

To the movement projected by the 
National Association of Credit Men to 
raise by voluntary contribution a large 
prosecution fund sufficient in its annual 
income to provide an adequate person- 
nel and a complete policing of the 
country is the sincerest sympathy of 
this committee extended. Its strongest 
appeal is made to the entire member- 
ship and to the body of business at 
large to join in a movement of such 
hygienic value and that will tend to 
bring home the pregnant fact that per- 
sonal responsibilities can not be evaded 
without a decline of our business 
powers and nforale. 

Our final observation is that more de- 
liberation and skill must be expressed 
in the handling of difficult and embar- 
rassed accounts. The strain on credit 
departments has led to laxities in this 
important feature of credit management 
and the laxities have encouraged 
abuses for which extensive costs are 
being constantly exacted. To the Com- 
mittee, it seems very strange that after 
mulling over a risk at its inception and 
devoting frequently many minutes of 
careful thought to the safety of the 
risk, when trouble or difficulty devel- 
ops the account will be handed over 
without a moment’s consideration to 
some solicitor of a collection agency or 
to some attorney who may offer to re- 
present the creditor without charge. 

There can be no doubt but what these 
laxities in an important function of the 
credit department are responsible for 
much of the mis-administrations in 
bankruptcies, and injury to merchants 
who, with the proper care and nourish- 
ment, could have tided over their diffi- 
culties. We know of no practice de- 
serving more severe condemnation than 
this. Strange to say, after the laxities 
occur and the results are lacking, these 
same credit managers offer the loudest 
protests and condemn the very things 
which they encourage. 

We must encourage a better skill 
and a strong conscience in the handling 
of difficult and embarrassed accounts. 
We must do it for the sake of good 
order in credits and fairness to debtors. 
It seems almost a travesty on intellig- 
ence that accounts are placed with col- 
lection agencies whose reliability, mor- 
al and financial, is never ascertained. 
Defaults occurring frequently in the 
collection agency field should reprove 
this practice. Failure of proper results 
when intelligent co-operation is lacking 
in the liquidation of insolvent estates 
should clearly show that the undeliber- 
ate or the selfish action exacts its pen- 
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alty. Words strong enough can not be 
commanded in disapproval of practices 
contrary to the very fundamentals ang 
6afety of credit. 


Banking From the Inside 


(Continued from page 10) 
banks. It would be a sure cure for the 
overdraft problem. Most banks are not 
allowing unsecured overdrafts, regard. 
less of the accounts which are lost, andj 
the overdraft account often shows 
whether or not a bank is being con. 
ducted capably. When a state bank 
borrows from its reserve depository, it 
is required by law to carry fifteen per 
cent. of the loan in the reserve fund, 
When a bank makes a loan to a cus 
tomer, the customer should follow the 
same procedure, that is, allow a fair 
proportion of the proceeds of his loan 
to remain on deposit with the bank 
making the loan. Some of the larger 
banks make this an absolute rule but 
in general it is left to the volition of 
the borrower. 

Whether a company borrows from its 
bank or not, it is a good plan to file 
voluntarily a semi-annual statement of 
its affairs with the bank that the di- 
rectors and officers of the bank may 
get a correct impression regarding 
them. This information is useful in 
answering credit requests and in nearly 
every case is beneficial to the company 
which has filed the statement. Banks 
are always glad to recommend their 
customers and help them obtain the 
credit to which they are entitled. The 
bank can often help the customer in- 
crease his business and can help in 
crease the business of the locality in 
which the bank is located; and when 
there is an increase of business there 
is a corresponding increase in deposits. 


CANADIAN BANKS CO-OPERATIVE 


Some business houses send inquiries 
concerning the financial standing of a 
new customer to a number of banks 
in a customer’s locality. A better plan 
would be to learn which bank is fav- 
ored with the customer’s account and 
then direct the inquiry to that bank. 
I have received inquiries concerning 4 
depositor and during the course of a 
few days have received telephone calls 
from other banks asking for the same 
information, all of which entails addi- 
tional time and effort from bank ot 
ficials who cannot well afford to lose 
the time required for unnecessary 
tasks. It is a part of a bank’s service 
to furnish credit information and banks 
themselves often send out letters of 
inquiry. Canadian banks are especially 
thorough in their answers. I recently 
made inquiry on a Canadian bank and 
not receiving an answer in a few day3 
presumed that it did not care to furnish 
the information desired. Several days 
later, however, I received a letter gir 
ing its own opinion together with it 
formation from five other sources. Th? 
bank had done its work with great 
thoroughness and completeness. 

It is only fair to state that at least 
90 per cent. of our commercial houses 
never cause any trouble or uneasiness 
in banks. They co-operate with banks 
and make their connection mutually 
pleasant and profitable. Banks are only 
too glad to obtain their deposits and 
grant them loans. Fully 60 per cent. of 
the loans are made on ordinary com 
mercial paper. Collateral is not repre 
sented in stocks and bonds or other 

(Continued on page 44) 
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If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


Speed—with—Safety 


Down the track in a thundering roar sweeps the overland 
Limited. 


“Danger ahead” flashes the signal. 
The engineer didn’t see it. 


Suddenly, with a burst of hissing air and crunching grind 
of tightening brakes, the train quivers, falters and trembles 
to a safe stop. 


Was it a miracle? 


No, just a safeguard—an Automatic Mechanical Control 
provided to set the brakes when the human control fails to 


function. 
* * * 


Similar in effect, though less dramatic, is what happens in 
the Comptometer when the operator unwittingly speeds past 
a slighted keystroke. 


Instantly the key-board locks through automatic action 
of the Controlled-key. The block cannot be passed until the 
error has been righted. That’s easy. A full stroke of the 
slighted key and a light touch of the, release key and the 
operator speeds on with her adding. 


In both cases “speed with safety” is assured and serious 
loss averted by mechanical control of human oversight. 


A Comptometer man will be glad to respond to your re- 
quest for free demonstration. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO, 
1717 No. Paulina St. Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


| IO secure the highest degree of 


economy in machine figuring, two 
things are indispensable: 


1—Speed-with-Accuracy. 


2—The universal applica- 
tion of Speed-with-Ac- 
curacy to all figure work. 


Speed, on all adding and calculat- 
ing is a well-known feature of the 


* Comptometer—it speaks for itself. 


Human mistakes are the chief 
source of error in the operation of 
any machine. In the Comptometer 
this danger is safeguarded by: 


The Controlled-key which will not 


permit a partial keystroke to register 
an error— 


And the “Clear” signal which 
warns the operator against beginning 
a new operation on an uncleared 
register. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Letter From the House 


(Continued from page 9) 
drawn curtain in a reek of sweat and 
noise and dust and assorted odors Jim 
sat with fixed eyes, utterly homesick 
yet dreading the sight of the faces he 
loved. 

For the first time in his life he was 
beaten; a man without a job; without 
any idea of where the money was com- 
ing from to support those who de- 
pended upon him. For the first time he 
knew how it was a man could beckon 
death. He looked at the broad deep 
river and thought of the fearsome blue 
black object in his bureau drawer calm- 
ty and with understanding. 

Yet as the train at last came near 
home, Jim braced himself for the or- 
deal ahead. He washed, appropriating 
a few handfuls of ice water to freshen 
himself further. He even accepted a 
drink of potent liquid from his seat 
companion who thought him ill. ‘‘Any- 
thing,” he decided, “rather than a long 
face now.” 

“A little worn and weary, Jennie,” 
was as much as he would admit as he 
mapraged to smile into his wife’s search- 
ing eyes. “Any mail?” he asked me- 
chanically as he greeted his son. 

“No, Jim,” came the reply. Well, he 
wasn’t expecting any—now. Monday 
he would tell Jennie and begin his job 
hunt by the mail route in earnest. 
Perhaps— 

“Ah-de-da-uh-um.” This a little later 
from James, Jr. who had something 
tightly grasped in his little red fist. Jim 


took the child upon his lap and looked 
curiously at the envelope. 

“Funny,” he said as Jennie came 
in while he shook Jimmie’s hand, slap- 
ped him on the back and otherwise ex- 
pressed man-to-man his acknowledge- 
ment of the service rendered, “I don’t 
understand why old Joe Dutton would 
be writing me.” 

Jennie kneeled and hugged both men 
impartially. “Bess his heart!” she 
crooned as she took the chubby hand in 
her own. “I suppose the postman gave 
it to him, Jim,” she chattered on, su- 
premely happy again now that her little 
family was reunited. “I wonder where 
he had it. Go ’ittle smarty—smarty,” 
she put in for her son’s benefit. Then, 
“Does Joe still want to sell you some 
stock in his new company?” 


A LETTER FROM DUTTON 


“Help yourself,” Jim said mysterious- 
ly as he handed the letter over and 
felt for his cigarettes. 


Jennie read: 


“Dear Jim, I’ve run onto some big 
business and, in connection with it, 
something has happened to impress me 
more than ever with your peculiar 
ability. 

“Briefly, I am offering you a salary to 
equal what Pierce and Brant have been 
paying you with position of Secretary 
and Treasurer and a one-third interest 
in the business to be paid for out of 
profits. 

“Will be in your town Saturday night 
on our way to the lake and will hope 
to have your acceptance at that time. 

Very truly yours, 
Eastern Supply Co. 
Joseph Dutton, 
Vice President.” 


A credit man can have scant 
patience with the sentiment which 


jeopardizes the 


safety of other 


people’s money. 


There is no room for sentiment 
when the question of bonding all the 
employes of the credit-seeker is 
involved. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore - Maryland 


MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
WHICH RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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Jennie scarcely saw her little son as 
he pulled the letter from her limp hand 
with an air of proprietorship and sat 
down heavily on the floor to read it 
aloud to himself with every ap. 
pearance of understanding and approval. 
She seemed almost to have stopped 
breathing. 

*Jim!” she 
whisper. 

“Joe’s a good scout,” her husband 
considered slowly as he took a final 
puff and pressed his cigarette down into 
the ash tray. “I’d hate to disappoint 
him.” 

“Odd,” thought Jim when Walter 
Pierce happened in just before the Dut- 
tons arrived. It eased his conscience 
considerably to see Jennie’s cordial 
greeting, for there was something in the 
fine face of his old boss which told 
him, that he had been all wrong in be- 
lieving that Pierce had not turned a 
hand to save him. 

“Jennie don’t know I’ve been fired,” 
Jim signalled. So it was only after 
Joe and his wife had arrived and gone 
upstairs to take a peek at little Jim 
that the story of the first day was 
fully told. 

“You see,” Pierce explained as he 
leaned over to flick a perilously long 
ash from his cigar, “I had been kick- 
ing myself right along for not going in 
with Joe. I had learned that what I 
needed in a partner more than money 
was brains. And Joe had not given 
the idea up, Brant’s action in firing 
you decided me. 

“IT called Joe up as soon as Brant 
had gone and we made a tentative 
partnership agreement over the tele- 
phone. After dinner I had it out with 
Rrant. He would not sell sol did. 
Then, Joe and I decided to incorporate. 


A TEN-YEAR CONTRACT 


‘*Meanwhile, as I learned later, Joe 
decided to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and go after the Waverly school 
business. All he got out of that was an 
order for equipment and supplies that 
has put us firmly on our feet with a 
ten-year exclusive contract which we 
can probably renew at least once that 
will go a long way toward paying our 
entire overhead. It’s too big a story 
to give you right now but it means 
a big success almost before we are or 
ganized. Joe wrote you the next day 
after talking again with me. In a way, 
it is all due to you anyhow.” 

“You see, Jim,” Walter Pierce con- 
tinued with the same sunny smile which 
had won the high school lad of ten 
years before, “Joe is a salesman and 
my specialty is buying. We need a man 
who knows the other part; someone 
who also knows how to get our money 
in and avoid excessive losses and yet 
keep the inevitable friction over u2- 
paid bills and restricted credit down 
to a minimum. If Brant had let you 
alone or even listened to me,” Pierce 
concluded thoughtfully, “and sent out 
the letter you wrote,—” 

“How long will Brant last?” Jim 
asked speculatively as Joe’s g00d- 
natured bulk filled the doorway. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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o-Insurance 


Its Object and 
How It Applies 


The following examples illustrate 
varying conditions : 


1—Value . . . . $10,000 
Insurance required by 
{80°} Coinsurance 
OM ss . 8,000 
Insurance actually carried 8,000 
ie 5 6 5 =o Se 


The clause is not operative for 
the reason that 80°, insurance 
was carried as required by the 
clause, and the assured collects 
his whole loss or $4,000. 


2—Value .. . . $10,000 
Insurance required by 

{80%} Coinsurance 

Clause . . . . . 8,000 
Insurance actually carried 4,000 
Mn +s 6. &. = ee 


The assured carried only one- 
half of the required insurance, 
hence collects but one-half his 
loss—the insurance company pay- 
ing $1,000 and the assured stand- 
ing a loss of $1,000. 


Insurance required by 

{80%} Coinsurance 

Clause . . . . 8,000 
Insurance actually carried 4,000 
Ses. ey oe . 8,000 


While only one-half the required 
insurance is carried, inasmuch as 
the loss amounted to 80% of 
value, the insurance company pays 
the full face of its policy,or $4,000 


Tue object of the coinsurance or percentage average clause 
is to assess equitably the cost of insurance. 


Good construction and protection, whereby only a partial 
loss may be expected, can be recognized by the insurance 
companies as good features of a risk only if some substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is carried. Unless such a 
principle is maintained a small percentage property 
loss may readily create a total insurance loss. Under 
such circumstances the property owner carrying but a small 
percentage of insurance would not be contributing his share 
to the general cost of insurance. 


In order that good construction and good protection may be 
encouraged by adequate recognition in rates, a substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is essential. The property 
owner has to concern himself under the coinsurance or 
average clause with but two factors:— Value of the prop- 
erty insured and amount of insurance thereon. 


If the loss should be total or exceed the percentage of value 
mentioned in the clause, the assured collects the whole 
amount of the insurance. 


QUEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
OF AMERICA 


84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Incorporated in New York State 1891 
Statement, January 1, 1924 


Total Assets . ..... . « $18,307,514 
Liabilities . .... +... + 13134716 
Net Surplus . ....... 5,172,798 
Capital . . . «+ 3,000,000 
Net Surplus to Policyholders | ea 8,172,798 


. Department Managers 

F. P. HAMILTON, Chicago, Ill. J. H. LABELLE, Montreal, Canada. 

S. Y. TUPPER, Atlanta, Ga. T. E. PATTERSON, Halifax, N. S. 

ROLLA V. WATT, San Francisco, Cal. JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Mer. Marine Dept., N. Y. 
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§ . 
Youre Fired! 
A Hard-Working Credit Man is Invited to Get Another Job 


LAM! BANG!” The General Man- 
ager burst out of his private 
office with the suddenness of a 
bomb. Jimmie, the office boy, 
perched with his feet on a desk and 
with his nose buried in a newly ac- 
quired edition of Nick Carter’s adven- 
tures, jumped as if he, himself, could 
feel the bullets of Two-Gun Carter 
whistling past his 
ears. 

“Jimmie!” the 
voice of Old Man 
Becker roared as 
only a general man- 
ager under full head 
of steam and with 
his back up can roar. 

“Tell Hall I want to 
see him in my of- 
fice at once”. 

In his excitement 
and guilt, Jimmy’s 
forbidden book land- 
ed in the indignant 
lap of Miss Wilkins 
just as she was try- 
ing to look especially 
industrious, Jimmy’s 
feet hit the floor 
and he fled as if 
Two-Gun himself 
were after him, Miss 
Wilkins with her left 
knee shut the open 
drawer containing 
the candy, shot Har- 
old’s last letter under 
some correspondence, started writing 
100 to perceptible movement. As she 
heard the minute—all this with al- 
most imperceptible movement. As she 
heard the door of the private office be- 
hind her crash to, she immediately re- 
laxed, reopened the drawer containing 
the Huyer’s, dug the letter out from 
under the correspondence, and in 
three winks was again lost to the 
world. Not for nothing was she the 
star stenographer of the office. 

In the inner office, Old Man Becker 
walked nervously to his chair. First he 
sat down. Then he got up again. Then 
he walked up and down the room. He 
didn’t walk fast, but there was a sort 
of deadly deliberateness to each step. 
He was not angry—he was worse than 
angry. He was so angry that he was 
very quiet. There was a tenseness and 
a determination in the way his jaw 
protruded that boded ill for somebody. 


RESULTS OF A LOOSE SYSTEM 


A self-made man, a fighter, a man 
who had a fine position in a big com- 
pany and who had earned it, a man 
who accepted responsibilities and pros- 
pered under them, he hated an alibi 
like poison. To him there was cnly one 
thing that counted and that was the 
net total—the final result. He still 
smarted under the implied sarcasm of 
the Chairman of the Board at the Di- 
rectors’ meeting of the morning. Mac- 
Kinley Hall’s errors were really his 


By E. B. Moran 


errors, for Hall was his man. He had 
hired him; he had tried to train him. 

“Bighty-seven and a half thousand 
dollars kissed good-bye. By his con- 
founded loose credit system,” said the 
old man emphatically to himself. 

He could hardly believe it. But there 
it was. It was not only gone, but it 
was gone for good. There was nothing 


“I MUST ASK YOU FOR YOUR RESIGNATION.” 


now that could be done about it. It was 
too late. And the thought that recurred 
to him again and again was that he 
had misplaced his confidence in Hall. 
That was what hurt. He had taken 
Hall’s judgment. And he had been 
wrong. And now $87,500 loss in bad 
debts to ruin an otherwise splendid 
record of his last year’s business. 

He was going over the figures once 
more as Hall entered the office. With- 
out looking up—without so much as a 
glance at Hall—he continued to read, 
from the sheets in front of him, the ac- 
counts lost here and there, the small 
returns on bankruptcies, the uncollect- 
able accounts; and then he stared for 
some time at the damning total of 
losses. 

The minute that Jimmy had rushed 
into Hall’s office, Hall knew what was 
coming. He often wondered about it 
afterwards because it seemed so 
strange; but even before Jimmy had 
opened his mouth, he knew. So it had 
come. And now he had to face the 
music. Of a sudden his brain worked 
like chain lightning, and as he walked 
into the Old Man’s office and tried to 
hide his intense emotion he had a feel- 
ing that the whole office knew of his 
humiliation. 

He felt, too, somewhat of self-pity— 
for no one could say that he hadn’t 
worked hard, that he hadn’t been faith- 
ful. Yet he knew the total losses on 
the balance sheet told the story. 


There was:no getting around that rec. 
ord. There it was. That was his 
record. It was the thing that showed 
how good he was. As he stood there 
while the Old Man ignored him, he 
felt cold chills run up his spine. For 
heretofore the Old Man had always 
been friendly, had always been most 
courteous to him, had respected him 
obviously. He felt 
keenly the difference 
and the slight. His 
nerves seemed to go 
dead, his heart beat 
until he caught him- 
self wondering if the 
beats were visible 
on the outside of his 
coat. 


It was with almost 
a feeling of relief 
that he saw the Old 
Man looking at him 
coldly and heard him 
say: 

“Sit down, Mr. 
Hall, I want to talk 
to you. 

“Hall, this morn- 
ing at the Directors’ 
meeting I felt humil- 
iated for the first 
time in my life. And 
you know why as 
well as I do.” 

There was some- 
thing about the voice 

that made Hall know that all hope was 
gone. The Old Man’s voice was not 
only—there was finality to it that was 
worse. 


“Three years ago I hired you,” the 
Old Man continued. “I had faith in you. 
I thought I had picked a winner. There 
were times last year when I felt my 
faith was slipping, but I still thought 
that you were a very capable author- 
ity on the’ins and outs of credit grant- 
ing. But I have been wrong. You 
have not delivered. 


HAD CHANCE AND FAILED 


“You are thoroughly familiar with 
the list of losses in your department. 
This morning the Directors blamed me 
for those losses, because I am respon- 
sible for you. In fact, the principal 
thing talked about at the meeting was 
your list of losses and that over- 
whelming total. You as manager of 
the credit and collection department 
are responsible. You have had your 
chance. And you have failed. 

“We have talked to different men in 
similar lines of trade and in no case 
have we discovered losses comparable 
to ours. And so I must ask you for your 
resignation. It is for the good of the 
business—and for your own good 4s 
well—that we make a change, and get 
fomeone else to do your work.” 

Hall sat so still that he wondered if 


(Continued on page 45) 
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High stools, turn-the-crank telephones, 
muscle-taxing letter-presses are the para- 
phernalia of the old-time counting room. 
Obviously they don’t make much of a hit 
with YOU. For resistance to modern meth- 
ods reflects an unprogressive policy, and die- 
hard business houses are not as a rule pre- 
ferred credit risks. 


Cutting the cost of correspondence is not 
the only advantage The Dictaphone affords. 
It increases the productiveness of both 
dictators and transcribers. By enabling 
executives to get their correspondence off 
their minds, The Dictaphone gives them 
more time for constructive thinking. Also, 
the mail can be dictated at the time most 
convenient to the dictator. And while he’s 


Doesn’t A Progressive Policy 


Affect A Firm’s Credit Status? 





How The Dictaphone Cuts Down Overhead and Increases Efficiency 


New Model 10 Dictaphone is a Revelation 


Yet, except for the force of habit, short- 
hand would be seen in its true antique light. 

That modern methods and appliances do 
materially reduce the cost of doing business 
is proved by the increasing number of 
highly-rated firms that have installed The 
Dictaphone — leaders of industry, public 
utility and of finance. 





busy at something else his secretary can 
type his letters and get them into the mails. 


So much easier for the stenographer, too. 
With The Dictaphone a girl wastes no time 
taking down dictation. Her own work is 
not constantly interrupted. As a result, her 
showing at the end of the day is so marked 
as to impress her employer with her in- 
dustry, and value to him. 






Without the slightest obligation to you let us demon- 
strate the new Model 10 Dictaphone. This new machine 

















with its supersensitive voice recorder registers the faintest 
articulate whisper. It also embodies other exclusive fea- 
tures that mean greater convenience and satisfaction to both 
dictator and girls. At your request we'll gladly call at your 
office and leave this new model Dictaphone to be tested 
on your own work. 








For demonstration or information please address Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau Street, New York 


hroni time - ° ° 
Tho test cule, Ser coves ever City, or the branch office in your city. 


work is The Dictaphone 








Visit The Dictaphone demonstration at your June Convention 


TRAE DIC TAPAUNE | 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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Utility of Index Numbers 
(Continued from page 11) 
Without ever seeing a farm they could 
know definitely that the purchasing 
power of the farmer had fallen off and 
that that falling off in purchasing 
power would be communicated not 
alone to the retailers in the farming 
districts and the mail order houses, but 
back of these retailers and back of 
these mail order houses to the jobbers 
and manufacturers throughout the coun- 

try. 

They can know also just as definitely 
that, as the disparity between the 
prices of farm products. and all com- 
modities is lessened, the farmers will 
come back more and more into the mar- 
ket and thus increase the business of 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers 
throughout the country. 


REVIEW OF FARM PRICES AND ALL 
COMMODITIES FROM 1915 TO 
MARCH 1924 
An analysis of the general trend of 
the prices of farm products and of all 
commodities semi-annually from 1915 
io March 1924 tells an interesting 
story. It reveals that the prices of 
these two groups moved fairly evenly 
until January, 1917, when farm pro- 
ducts increased at a more rapid rate 
than all commodities, thus placing the 
farmer in a favored position as against 

other groups in our economy. 

Farm products reached, in January 
1920, their peak, 247. .They declined 
rapidly until June, 1921, when they 
started a gradual upward movement. 


The prices of all commodities reached 
their peak in May, 1920, and then de- 


clined rapidly, though not so rapidly 
as the prices of farm products, until they 
reached their low point in January, 
1922. From that time they ad- 
vanced slowly but surely until they 
reached a level of 159 in April, 1923. 
Since that time they have moved down 
somewhat and hover around 15lard 152. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


A consideration of the relative posi- 
tion of the prices of farm products and 
of all commodities is still one that en- 
gages the attention of business men 
and economists everywhere. The 
worst would appear to be over. In 
July, 1921, the prices of farm products 
was 23 per cent. below that of all com- 
modities. In July, 1922, the price of 
farm products was 15 per cent. below 
that of all commodities. In July, 1923, 
the price of farm products was less 
than 12 per cent. below that of general 
commodities. In January, 1924, the 
price of farm products was only 5 per 
cent. below that of general commodi- 
ties,--the most favorable point for the 
farmer since the beginning of the de- 
pression. Since January, however, the 
farmer’s position has become some- 
what worse. Farm prices, in other 
words, have fallen faster than general 
prices. In March they were 9 per cent. 
below the prices of general commodities. 
The student of prices will watch these 
prices closely in the next few months, 
to see whether the spread between them 
will be narrowed or widened,—or, in 
terms of purchasing power, whether the 
farmer’s purchasing power will be in- 
creasid or decreased this year. 

It is, of course, only fair to say that 
this method of comparison puts too 
favcrable an interpretation on the rela- 
tionship of the price of farm products 
tu the price of all commodities. The 
price of farm products is contained in 
the price of all commodities; and since 
farm products are heavily weighted in 
the computations, they help to pull all 
commodity prices down considerably. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Premium Reserve 
Reserve for all other Liabilities . 
Net Surplus 


TOTAL ASSETS 
Surplus to Policyholders 
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INSURANCE 
ISSUED: 


FIRE 
MARINE 
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A Letter From the House 
(Continued from page 30) 

‘“‘We'’re giving him a year, Jim.” Joe 
replied. “No more. He hasn’t a chanee, 
Can’t buy, sell or manage and can't 
work with anyone who can. I couldn't 
stand him. Then you got out and, fi- 
nally, Walter.” 

“In a year, perhaps less, he'll be 
glad to sell and sell right. Then we 
will buy him out and come home. This 
is the location. No mistake about that, 
Gosh!” he burst out as he turned to 
Jennie whose eyes fairly bulged with 
curiosity not yet satisfied, “If I didn't 
still have thirty miles to drive tonight— 

Regretfully Joe Dutton bit off the end 
of a fat perfecto and followed the 
iadies into the room. 





The ideal thing to do would be to 
compare farm products with a total 
of all other groups with farm pro- 
ducts -eliminated. Such a comparison 
would emphasize the decreased pur 
chasing power of the farmer since the 
depression considerably more than is 
done by this comparison and the com- 
parison in the chart printed herewith. 


PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS Vs. 
PRICE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND CLOTHING 

Comparisons similar to those above 
might be made between building ma 
terials and farm products, or cloths and 
clothing and farm products. Compari- 
sons such as these would show up still 
more plainly the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the farmer. Thus, where- 
as in March, 1924, the price of farm 
products was only 37 per cent. above 
1913 prices, the price of cloths and 
clothing was 91 per cent. above 1913 
prices. In other words, the index for 
farm products was 40 per cent. below 
the index for cloths and clothing. It 
was also 33 per cent. below the index 
for building materials. In terms of 
commodities, the farmer in 1924 will 
receive in exchange for his cows 
and hogs and grain and eggs only 
three-fifths as much cloths and clothing 
and only two-thirds as much building 
materials as he received in 1913. The 
only things that he can buy more of, 
except for miscellaneous items, than 
he couid in 1913 are chemicals and 
drugs,—5 per cent. more. 


INVALUABLE FOR CREDIT MEN 


To summarize, the study of the whole- 
sale prices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics provides interesting and valu- 
able material for the business man. It 
is invaluable to the sales department, 
invaluable also to the credit man who 
must collect for the goods that are 
sold. There can be little doubt that. 
though the discrepancies betweet 
prices. of commodities and farm pre 
ducts are being gradually narrowed 
down, they are still too great for the 
comfort of American business. There 
would be greater stability if the dis 
parities could be largely removed, if 
cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, 
building materials and house furnishing 
goods would fall farther, or farm pre 
ducts, foods, drugs and chemicals 
would rise farther and thus restore #2 
approximate equality of purchasing 
power to the various groups of ow 
economy. 
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Has he any teeth? 


F YOU depended for protection upon a watch- 


dog, wouldn’t you make sure that he could 
bite? 


The insurance companies that write the poli- 
cies for customers to whom you extend credit are 
your watchdogs. What do you know about them? 
Do you even know their names? A wise credit 
manager insists upon receiving a statement of the 
amount of fire insurance carried before extend- 
ing credit. And that is not enough. He must know 
the name of the company carrying the insurance 
as well. Then he examines carefully into the re- 
sources, the capital, the surplus, and the reputa- 
tion of that company. In other words, he exam- 
ines the teeth of his watchdog. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
been safeguarding the interests of property own- 
ers for more than a century. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 


ate Indemnity Company write praGically every formof Insurance except life 
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The Nation’s Business . 


(Continued from page 12) 


this year of $3,565,000,000 to effect 
savings of $53,000,000. That possibly 
is the way it appears to the taxpayer, 
but an analysis of some of the factors 
that make up that generous total may 
serve to modify that opinion. In that 
amount, $490,000,000 is for interest on 
the public debt, which cannot be modi- 
fied; $512,000,000 is for reduction of 
the public debt, which is required under 
the provisions of the Cumulative Sink- 
ing .Fund Act and other enactments 
which cannot well be modified; $688. 
000,000 is for the veterans of three wars 
and the dependents of four, which we 
would not touch if we could for the 
purposes of economy; and in searching 
through the more than 1,000 pages of 
the annual Budget we find other mil- 
lions not subject to administrative con- 


trol-which help to swell the extraordin- 
ary total. Deducting these large a- 
mounts we find that there is less than a 
billion and a half that is subject to re- 
duction and available for the practice 
of economy. That billion and a half we 
are attacking with our most trenchant. 
weapons—co-ordination amd co-opera- 
tion, which spell teamwork and which 
mean economy. 


BUDGET DIRECTLY UNDER 
PRESIDENT . 

The Bureau of the Budget proper is 
a very small, compact organization, com- 
prising forty people. Although the law 
places it in the Treasury Department, it 
is not of the Treasury Department, but 
directly under the control of the Pres- 
ident and operates under procedures 
and regulations provided by him. 

There are today forty-three depart- 
ments and independent establishments 


Dividends 


four times a year 


195 Broadway 


THE American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its predecessor 
have paid dividends on its stock for 
over forty years. In each of these 
years there was earned not only the 
dividends paid but also a margin 
for safety. 


The regularity of these dividends de- 
pends in part upon the fact that 
telephone service is in constant 
demand. The interests of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are nation-wide and the 
properties from which its earnings 
are derived have no idle periods. 
While telephone growth may be 
faster at one time than another, it 
never ceases. 


Dividend checks are mailed on the 
15th day of January, April, July 
and October. 


A.T.& T. stock pays dividends at the rate 
of $9 per share annually. It may be pur- 
chased in the open market to yield 

7%. Full information sent on request. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hn. 


D.F Houston, President 


NEW YORK 
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in the Government. It was found in the 
early days of the Budget that the great. 
est source of loss and waste in the Fed. 
eral service was the entire lack of eo. 
ordination and co-operation not only 
between departments but between 
bureaus within departments, between 
divisions in the bureaus and branches 
and sections within the divisions. This 
demanded the setting up of co-ordinating 
machinery, which was effected by Ex. 
ecutive order creating a Chief Co-ordin. 
ator and by subsequent Executive 
orders establishing under him various 
co-ordinating agencies to deal with the 
larger functions of the Government's 
routine business. 

To reduce one form of waste a 
Permanent Conference on Printing was 
established, constituted of personnel in 
the Federal service who in their own 
immediate departments and establish- 
ments had to do with printing. This 
co-ordinating agency, immediately de 
veloping uniform methods that resulted 
in greater economy, cut out embossed 
letterheads, fancy calendars and other 
expensive and unnecessary printing, 
reduced the cost of rush work and 
author’s corrections, reduced the cost of 
annual reports and effected a total re- 
duction for 1923 as against 1922, of $260, 
000. 


SELLING WAR MATERIAL 


A Federal Liquidation Board intro- 
duced business policies into the selling 
of the accumulation of war munitions. 
We are just closing out what may very 
properly be termed the most colossal 
selling effort in history. After the war, 
the Shipping Board; the Navy Depart- 
ment and the War Department, each or- 
ganized its own selling agency, operated 
without regard to what was being done 
by any of the other agencies. This re 
sulted in a heterogeneous way of doing 
business that cost the Government a 
great deal of money. The Federal Li- 
quidation Board has co-ordinated all 
these activities, and has liquidated sur- 
plus property valued at $3,691,002,762, 
for which $1,282,492,909 has been re 
ceived. It has transferred between Fed- 
eral agencies supplies valued at $357, 
614,823, at a saving of something less 
than $100,000,000 to the Government. 

There are six other of these co-ordi- 
nating boards. (a) The Federal Traffic 
Board co-ordinates the Government’s 
transporation activities. The Govern 
ment paid for transportation of its per- 
sonnel and supplies in 1923 $141,000,000. 
This board is systematizing the Govern- 
ment’s methods of handling its traffic 
and has effected great savings. (b) The 
Inter-departmental Board of Contracts 
and Adjustments has issued a standard 
Government lease and will soon promul- 
gate a standard Government construc 
tion contract and supply contract. 
(c) The Federal Specifications Board, 
has issued 133 standard specifications, 
eliminating all special fabrication, and 
has committees at work upon other 
materials which cover practically the 
entire field of commodities used by the 
Government. Its specification for 4 
specific kind of varnish is saving the 
Navy Department $90,000 a_ year. 
(d) The Federal Real Estate Board 
clears all requests to lease property. 
No agency of the Government can lir< 
space of any kind without first ascer 
taining through this Board that there 
is no Government owned or controlled 
space already available. (e) The Fe¢ 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The 1849 Man on Reparations 


N perusing the public journals I am 

not a little impressed with the really 
remarkable resemblance between the 
Dawes Committee.Reparation Plan and a 
Glens Falls Fire Insurance Policy. 


a’, - FF a 


aa 


You look incredulous, I see. You question 
—and not unreasonably—whether I can 
be entirely serious in assuming similarity 
between subjects apparently so unlike. 
Ah, my friends, surface indications are 
not trustworthy guides, as is proved 
by the following comparisons of 
fundamentals— 


—_ 
ot 


— Pm Gl» 


The Dawes Plan will do A Glens Falls Policy will do 
these things for Nations these things for Individuals 


Guarantee Indemnity Guarantee Indemnity 
Stabilize Credit Stabilize Credit 

Restore Property Restore Property 
Promote Prosperity Promote Prosperity 
Establish Peace Establish Peace (of mind) 


T is perhaps equally impressive to consider that the promulgation of the 

Dawes Committee Plan reveals that it has scientifically established a sys- 
tem by which the nations can successfully pay their losses, just as insurance 
companies have scientifically worked out adequate premium rates which guar- 
antee the payment of theirs. 


I am also exceedingly interested to observe that the nations involved in the 
Reparations Agreement did not accept it until they were well satisfied that its 
terms and conditions could—and' would—be met. 

This strengthens my oft-repeated conviction that individuals buying insurance 
protection should be fully as sure of their policy contracts. 


“OLD and TRIED” “an FOUNDED in 1849 


INSURANCE ~ COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E.W WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. S. BUDDY, C: R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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eral Purchasing Board is bringing the 
Government’s purchasing methodsin ac- 
cord with up-to-date business practices. 
For the first time in history purchases 
for all agencies of the Government are 
being made as a consolidated contract, 
thus securing the advantage of competi- 
tive bids on large quantities and the 
benefit of better prices because the 
supplies are ordered, delivered and paid 
for im @ definite period in place of a 
series of small, indefinite transactions, 
scattered over an entire year. 

These co-ordinating ideas, as devel- 
oped in Washington, are applied in the 
field by seven Area Co-ordinators de- 
tailed from the Federal service. The 
country is divided into seven Areas. 
Under these Area Co-ordinators have 
been organized 84 Federal Business 
Associations made up of personnel in 
the Federal service in the larger cities 
of the nation under the direction of the 
co-ordinator for the particular case. 
They discuss matters of common in- 
terest, work out economical procedures 
and assist the Area Co-ordinators in 
giving the Government the best and 
most economical use of all of its person- 
nel, talent and equipment in their par- 
ticular localities. By such methods as 
co-ordinating Government trucks to 
handle the Christmas overloads of the 
Post Office, the Area Co-ordinators from 
September 1, 1921, to November 30, 
1923, effected savings amounting tv 
$1,518,000. 

Through the operation of the Chief 
Co-ordinator, the eight co-ordinating 
boards, the seven Area Co-ordinators, 


and the eighty-four Federal Business 
Associations, there is being developed 
throughout the Federal service a most 
helpful and encouraging spirit of co- 
operation and team-work that is result- 
ing not only in saving of funds and sup- 
plies but in greater efficiency. This has 
been one of the most fruitful agencies 
in the reduction of Government costs. 


At the June 18, 1923, meeting to 
which I have heretofore referred, Presi- 
dent Harding discussed the policy to be 
followed in the preparation of estimates 
for the fiscal year 1925 which begins 
July 1, 1924. He called attention to the 
fact that,—exclusive of amounts re- 
quired for the interest on and reduction 
of the public debt, and for the Post 
Office Department—appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1924, for all other pur- 
poses, amounted to $1,826,000,000. He 
announced, that for the same purposes 
the estimates for 1925 should carry not 
in excess of $1,700,000, a reduction of 
$126,000,000 below what had been ap- 
propriated for this current year, and 
$537.000,000 less than was appropriated 
in 1922. 

In pursuance of this drastic policy, 
which President Coolidge indorsed and 
made his own, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget called on the 
various agencies of the Government to 
submit estimates for 1925 to be in his 
hands not later than August 1. These 
estimates totalled, for the purposes in- 
dicated, $1,964,000, 000, — $264,000,000 
above the maximum fixed by the Presi- 
dent. The Bureau of the Budget after 
extensive hearings and a careful revi- 
sion of the more than 5,000 items car- 
ried in these estimates, without taking 
into account the innumerable sub-items, 
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recommended to the President estimates 
for 1925 totalling $1,645,000,00v, $31. 
000,000 less than the amounts called for 
by the departments and $55,000,000 less 
than the President’s maximum, and that 
was the estimate that was submitted to 
Congress. The total estimates submit- 
ted, including the public debt items, but 
cmitting the Postal Service practically 
self-supporting, amounted to $3,018 000, 
000. 

It is very apparent that if, as would 
have been the case in pre-Budget days 
the original estimates had been submit: 
ted to Congress carrying an additional 
amount of $318,000,000, the President 
would not have been able to recommend 
a program of reduction in taxation. 


The estimates of receipts for 1925 as 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, 
total $3,693,000,000. The estimated ex. 
penditures as prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget total $3,298 000,000, 
which is $267,000,000 less _ than 
the estimated expenditures ffor this 
current fiscal year. These estima- 
ted expenditures of course, will be 
affected by such legislation as may be 
enacted which makes further call upon 
the Treasury, but it is understood that 
the policy of balancing the Budget has 
been permanently removed from the 
field of doubt and debate and that what- 
ever the legislation may be as to re 
duction of taxation and as to legislation 
that adds additional expenditure, it will 
be the effort of the Bureau of the 
Budget, acting under the direction of 
the President, to make such cuts in the 
expenditure program as will permit a 
balanced budget and no resort to addi- 
tional taxation. 


NEEDS SUPPORT OF TAXPAYER 


In this effort the Bureau of the Budget 
needs the intelligent indorsement and 
support not only of the personnel in the 
Federal Service but also responsible 
people outside the Federal service who 
are intimately concerned in this effort 
to reduce Government costs. The 
Bureau of the Budget appreciates the 
fact that every penny of expenditure 
authorized comes out of the pockets 
of the taxpayer and that ther: is no 
saving too small for consideration. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has no policy of his own: he carries out 
the policy of the Chief Executive. The 
Budget and Accounting Act specifically 
provides that the only executive author- 
ized to submit estimates to Congress 
is the President of the United States. 
Under the Budget procedure all legis- 
Jaticn contemplated by the executive 
departments and all comment by the ex- 
ecutive departments upon legislation 
proposed in Congress, must be ‘Submit 
ted to the President for his determina 
tion as to whether or not it is in line 
with his financial policy. 


Today for the first time in the history 
of this Government the Executive real- 
ly has control of the Govenrment’s 
financial procedure. The Budget that 
he submits to Congress is his recom 
mendation. Congress as it should, has 
the determination of whether that 
amount or less or more, should be a 
lowed, but it has now definitely before 
it each year a well digested, carefully 
prepared statement of the Government's 
resources and a definite policy of oF 
eration. The Budget has come to stay: 
Although, of course, there are crit 
cisms, yet I think that it has firmly & 
tablished itself as avery necessary fe 
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Protecting profits 
from far aheld 


ANZIBAR clove plantations have 
become almost as accessible to 
American markets as are the orange 
groves of Florida. Daily quotations 
are cabled to New York in the buy- 


ing season. 


Merchants in San Francisco or 
Brooklyn can buy direct from the 
Argentine with almost the same facil- 
ity that they purchase in a neighbor- 
ing state. 


Pacific Coast salmon canneries may 
ship their product through to Paris 
with assurance of uninterrupted trans- 
portation and the prompt financial 
return that so largely determines profit. 


In the development of distant 
markets, domestic or foreign, the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 


been an important factor for more than 
70 years. 


Today, through correspondents or 
representatives in virtually every trad- 
ing center of importance in this 
country and abroad, the Irving- 
Columbia offers a commercial service 
of the widest scope. 


By determining credit standings, by 
locating and forwarding delayed ship- 
ments, by securing prompt payments, 
Irving-Columbia service gives active 
protection to commercial transactions 
with markets in any part of the world. 


This complete service—backed by 
all the resources and facilities of a great 
financial institution—is now concen- 


trated in our newly created “Out-of- 
Town Office.” 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Public 
Utilities 
The following favorable factors 


are contributing to the present 
popularity of public utility bonds: 


1—Steady demand for prod- 
ucts. 


2—Operating expenses well 
in hand. 


3—Freedom from labor 
trouble. 


4—Annual gross earnings of 
industry increased from 
$86,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000 in past 20 years. 

5—Tremendous opportunity 
for continued growth. 


We are at present recommend- 
ing several well secured, readily 
marketable public utility bonds, 
yielding from 54% to 6%%. 


Write for list C. P. 


obey Kirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


Cleveland — Akron — New Haven 


OM ee a 
ENVELOPES 


For every office requirement 
Connecticut Valley 
Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ture in Government operation. Co- 
operation on the part of Congress has 
been most commendable: both the 
House and the Senate have revolution- 
ized their procedure as regards appro- 
priation measures so as to be in line 
with the spirit of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget has no illusions 
as to his limitations or his abilities. 
He attempts, always, to carry out the 
policies of the Chief Ezecutive and 
to keep always in his mind the plight 
of the taxpayer and the condition of the 
Treasury, as well as the needs of the 
ezrecutive departments. When the bur- 
den seems more than unusually heavy, 
he feels like saying with John Adding- 
ton Symonds. “Happy is the man who 


‘has hod’s man’s work in some plain 


place of the world”; and then he real- 
izes that there is a call to service and 
that it is a privilege to have a part in 
this constructive effort to put business 
principles into the Government ser- 
vice,—and he carries on. 


An Insurance Romance 


(Continued from page 13) 


when the insurance needed would have 
been provided. Compensation insur- 
ance in this country is hardly more than 
a decade old, but thanks to the initia- 
tive and industry of individuals it rapid- 
ly is being developed into a scientific 
system of indemnity comparable to that 
of life insurance with its background of 
more than a century of experience. 
The institution of insurance is con- 
tinually expanding and in countless 
new ways is aiding in the stabilization 
of commercial credits. Such compara- 
tively recent. developments as use and 
cecupancy, engine breakage, tourist 
floater, riot and strike, rain, rental value, 
leasehold, surgeons’ liability, water dam- 
age and windstorm insurance, are only 
a few of the novelties which strengthen 


Great American 


Insurance Company 
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credit facilities. A bureaucracy might 
stumble along under the burden of 
crdinary casualty, life and fire coverage 
but it could not of course devise new 
applications of the principles of ingyr. 
ance without a referendum or legisla. 
live sanction. And it would be a long 
time before even the most ardent State 
ownership advocate would covsent to 
innovations which might threaten the 
life of his pet scheme. Only private 
enterprises can seize all insurance op. 
portunities and keep the institution at 
all times two jumps ahead of the de. 
mand made upon it by business. 

If compensation and automobile liabil- 
ity insurance be taken from the casual- 
ty companies nearly half their present 
income would be obliterated. The 
elaborate agency system which has 
been established to render service to 
policyholders would be wrecked, and of 
necessity there would be a great cur. 
tailment in the writing of the numerous 
smaller lines which have grown to be so 
important in the safe conduct of Amer. 
ican business. It is only because the 
overhead cost of transacting the casual- 
ty business is divided among a large 
number of varying risk carrying enter. 
prises that the cost of the newer fea- 
tures of this great service has been kept 
within reasonable bounds. And the 
State insurance propaganda is headed 
in the immediate direction of making 
it impossible for the casualty companies 
to furnish the many multiple lines of 
protection now demanded by American 
business. 

There is another and more subtle 
phase of the socialist attack through 
insurance on the institution of private 
property which is becoming more and 
more evident in every business rela- 
tionship which deserves attention from 
Credit Men. The fundamenta! axiom 
of capitalism is the creation of new 
wealth by the use of old. Without this 
process of reproduction our whole econ: 
omic system would become static, in 
itiative would be quelled and socialism 
would enter through the front door 
which has hitherto resisted all its ef 
iorts. After all is said, there is no 
justification, progress or glory in any 
scheme of carrying out the work of the 
world without some profit for the work- 
ers, and capital as one of the workers 
is worthy of its hire. 

This ability of capital to reproduce it: 
self is what makes the world of com- 
merce and of trade revolve. There has, 
however, recently grown up in this 
country an economic rival of so-called 
capitalism, and this new scheme con 
templates the doing of business ‘at 
cost.” It has its origin in socialist 
theory, and is only one of the many at 
tempts which are beirg made to destroy 
the institution of private property by 
wearing it down. 


Of course it is nonsense to say that 
any business can be conducted by or for 
its patrons “at cost”. But many other 
wise astute business men have capitul 
ated to these schemes, always masquer 
ading as co-operative, without realizing 
their own lack of logic or lack of fore 
sight. Most of them are, of course, 
promotion enterprises operated under a 
false label for the benefit of their pro 
moters. Others, and there are but 4 
few of these, are perhaps sincere but 
somewhat lame attempts to abolish 
capitalistic profits through so called ¢ 
eperation. Their success is impossible 
under democratic institutions 
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Remember the Pig in the Poke 


A man who is thinking of mutual or reciprocal 
insurance, should not ask how much it will cost to get IN; 
he should consult his lawyer to ascertain how much it may 
cost to get OUT. 


Stock insurance is the only sound and certain insurance 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Transfer Files 


Here are qualities you'll find 
in Allsteel Transfer Cases: 
Capacity—Greatest pos- 
sible inches of filing space. 
Stren —Absolutely 
rigid. o distortion regard- 
less of height. 
Appearance-Compact, 
neat and baked enamel finish. 
Protection —Keeps out 
dust and vermin. Does not 
feed fire. 
Utility — Conveniently 
grouped, vertically and hori- 
zontally. 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfers, Safes, 
Counter-height Sectional Cases, 
Accessories and Supplies. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 


An Insurance Romance 
(Continued from page 40) 


Every individualistic enterprise is 
operated by private capital for the pur- 
pose of earning a reasonable and fair 
return on the money invested. In the 
Same manner as the stock insurance 
companies, all those who are engaged in 
the business of the nation claim the 
right to make a decent profit upon their 
invested capital. It ought to be axiom- 
atic indeed that no system of carrying 
on any great business which does not 
contemplate frankly a profit for cap- 
ital is sound or can be sound. In, the 
long run such plans usually result in a 
loss of capital for those who experi- 
ment with them, no matter how entic- 
ingly they may be branded. 

In the insurance business there are 
all sorts of these so-called “at cost” 
carriers. It is true that they are pri- 
vately conducted, that they advertise 
themselves to be “co-operative”’—now 
a magic word in the wide field of hokum 
——and that they pretend to write insur- 
ance without profit for capital. And 
strange as it may seem to you, these 
concerns, which openly boast that in 
their scheme of things capital deserves 
no return and will get no return, often 
are patronized by business men who 
are loud in their claims—and justly so— 
that their invested funds have and de- 
serve to have a decent return. 

Of course this whole situation is il- 
logical. If there is to be discrimina- 
tion among capital owners as to what 
kind of capital is entitled to a profit an 
ultimate surrender of al! capital to the 
socialists is almost certain. There is 
no difference between “at cost” insur- 
ance and “at cost” dry goods stores. 
Both are the essence of socialism. 


It easily can be proved that the un- 
derwriting profits of the stock casualty 
and fire companies during the last de- 
cade have been negligible, dividends 
having been paid for the most part 
from invested reserve fund interest re- 
turns. But if other business enter- 
prises are to question the size and rate 
of profits earned by insurance capital, 
is it not just as reasonable to expect 
that the insurance companies and their 
agents might question the size and 
rate of profits made by the concerns 
which they patronize? Of course noth- 
ing of the kind will be done, and such 
a policy is unthinkable because the in- 


Globe & Rutgers 
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surance companies and their agentg 
are firm in their support of privately 
owned business operated at a profit to 
the capital invested. But these agents 
and the companies they represent fee] 
that they have a right under the cir. 
cumstances to call this matter to the 
attention of business men generally, 

In buying insurance there are three 
chief considerations—quality, quantity 
end price. Unfortunately, many bus- 
iness men consider them in the inverse 
order of their importance, ranking price 
first, quantity second and quality third, 
Sound insurance, however, is never 
sold down to a price; it is sold up toa 
standard. And sound insurance can- 
not be sold “at cost” because “at cost” 
insurance is without a background of 
capital, and without capital there can- 
not be any guarantee that claims will 
be met today, tomorrow and twenty 
years hence. Standard stoek companies 
which endeavor to earn a profit for 
capital are the only insurance carriers 
in the casualty and fire fields which 
have any assurance of permanence and 
in which the first cost of a policy is the 
last cost. Most of them today are an- 
cient institutions and they will be 
“going” concerns when the “at cost” 
co-operative carriers have passed into 
history. 


Chatttel Mortgages 


(Continued from page 24) 


which should be closed that room may 
be made for the successfully conducted 
businesses; 

Second: It is inequitable for one 
creditor to get a preference over other 
creditors; 

Third: These chattel mortgages are 
certain to arouse law suits because of 
their doubtful validity.* 


*Note by counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men: Chattel mort- 
gages on stocks of merchandise are held 
to be within the provisions of the Bulk 
Sales Laws of several of the states, and 
are specifically mentioned in the Bulk 
Sales Laws of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
California, and New York. The Maine 
Bulk Sales Law, on the other hand, pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to “mort- 
gages made in good faith for the pur- 
pose of security only.” 

Independent of special statutory pro- 
vision, the courts are in conflict as to 
whether a chattel mortgage is a sale, 
transfer or assignment in bulk within 
the meaning of the Bulk Sales Acts. 


(Continued on page 47) 


Fire Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 William St, New York. 


Issues policies against 


Fire Marine Tornado Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 
Transportation Hazards Riot and Civil Commotion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Ete. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1923. 


Assets as of January Ist, 
Capital -- 2+ - = = 
Surplus to Policyholders 
All other Liabilities - - 


E. C. Jameson, President 

Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill], Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


M. J. Volkmann, 


1924 - - $52,893,275.43 
3,500,000.00 
19,192,715.02 
33,700,560.41 


J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 

A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
G. C. Owens, Ass’t. Secretary 


Local Secretary 
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Bad Debt Losses Made at 
OPENING of Accounts 


By Horace V. X. Wright, 
Tacoma Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


7 figures of business mortality are 
suggestive of the importance of the 
place in our business economy of the 
man who is skilled in handling credit 
extensions. 


It is said that retail concerns in this 
country live on the average but 7.1 
years, that clothing stores have the 
shortest life with 6.4 years and hard- 
ware stores the longest with 7.9 years. 
Figures for other lines are: Books and 
stationery 6.9 years, boots and shoes, 
74 years; drugs, 7.4 years; dry goods 
6.9; furniture 6.8; jewelry 7.2; paints 
and wall paper 6.7 and grocers 7.1. 


A wholesale grocer who had for years 
watched the coming and going of re- 
tail grocery enterprises adds that of 
the men who enter the grocery business 
five per cent. are successful, fifteen per 
cent. stagger along on the ragged edge 
and eighty per cent. go out of business 
within seven years. Ninety per cent. 
of all grocery concerns eventually fail, 
through ignorance, inefficiency, anti- 
guated methods, unfair competition and 
gross carelessness. 


As we read these figures and com- 
ments we are impressed with the 
brittleness of the reed upon which the 
commerce of the country leans. We 
should also be impressed with the need 
of better equipped, stronger charactered 
credit men to meet,—for the sake of 
conservation of business energy physi- 
cal resources—the responsibility of 
establishing a sounder distributive 
system. 


ae of the discouraging elements in 
the situation is that if we examine 
even casually any case of failure, no 
matter how plainly the facts show that 
no credit extensions were warranted, 
we find a long list of creditors who 
have ignored the fundamental rules of 
credit granting and brought useless 
losses upon their concern. Again and 
again we find concerns opening ac- 
counts with all the lame ducks and 
weak sisters and then wondering why 
their credit losses are so high. The 
losses will always accure in propor- 
tion to the neglect and carelessness of 
the credit department. 


My study of bad debt losses has 
brought me to the opinion that they are 
made in reality when an account is 
opened. There is not sufficient care ex- 
ercised in opening the new account 
and the basis for future loss is laid 
right at the beginning. It is upon the 
new account that the best skili of the 
credit man should be applied. He may 
turn over to hig assistants the duty of 
following the accounts long established 
on the ledger and about which there 
afte volumes of experience available 
within his own department and the de- 
Dartments of fellow credit grantors. 
But if the best skill of the department 
is applied against the new and untried 
accounts the loss record at the end of 
the year is likely to be favorable. 



















Fire, Automobile, Inland Marine and Coastwise, Tornado, Rain, 
Hail, Rent, Rental Value, Leasehold, Automobile Truck Transit, 
Use and Occuvancy, Profits, Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Sal i 
Floaters, Explosion, 
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The Atiah Men Soy 


*‘*Throughout the country, 











over the doorways of old, 
old houses, still can be 
seen weather-battered 
signs reading— 
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= It meant a great deal to 
be insured in the Atna 
Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the days when 
that sign was placed where 
you see it. 












It Means 
More To-day!”’ 
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Good Investments” 
That Pay Up to 7% 


In this booklet you will find, clear- 
ly described, the method by which 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are 
created and safeguarded. When 
you have read the book carefully 
you will perceive why these bonds, 
owned by people throughout the 
United States, have never caused 
the loss of a dollar to any investor. 

We will send this booklet, with- 
out obligation, to anyone who is 
looking for a safe, stabilized in- 
vestment paying a liberal rate. 
Write today for “Creating Good 
Investments.” 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1706 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street. New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bontis 


Unnatural- 


ness  en- 
forced by 
typewriters 
inevitably 
causes 
wastefulness. It’s slower, less 
accurate, fatiguing, injurious 
to health and vision. 


Method of Transcribing 
By a simple lever action like strik- 
ing the typewriter keys, moves 


(not holds) notes 
Bs | 


up so they’re al- ¢ 
Ways read natur- 
i. 
You can test it unobligated 


ally. Profits in” 
Ask how 


money and satis‘ 
faction are accrue 
ing to 150,000 / 

Line-A-Time Mfg. Co., Inc. 
930 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


users. 


Banking From the Inside 
(Continued from page 28) 


tangible security but is covered by the 
reputation and integrity of the borrow- 
ing company or the financial responsi- 
bility of an endorser. The whole bank- 
ing and business structure depends on 
honesty, good judgment and co-opera- 
tion, and as these requisities are sv 
generally understood and observed, we 
are safe in presuming that our coun- 
try’s business affairs will continue along 
safe and sane lines, and that the rela- 
tion between banker and customer will 
remain one of friendship as well as of 
business. 


Another Credit Man 
in Public Service 


JouHN E. O’NEIL 


4 hore prominent member of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
has been called into important service 
for the state. John E. O’Neil, manager 
of the Richards & Conover Hardware 
Co. Oklahoma City, one of the founders 
of the Oklahoma Association of Credit 
Men, and for a number of years a dir- 
ector of the National Association, has 
been called by Governor Trapp to serve 
as a member on the new State Board of 
Affairs which has charge of all the bus- 
iness operations of state. 

This board touches actively every de- 
partment of state government, reaches 
every state institution and every individ- 
ual who operates for the government. 
It is its duty to scrutinze every pur- 
chase made by the state and approve 
every sale made to it; to watch current 
prices on everything bought by the 
state in order to make the state’s 
money go as far as possible. 

The new appointment follows a long 
line of service rendered to the public by 
Mr. O’Neil for he has occupied many 
positions of public trust of a non-poli- 
tical nature. He was chairman of the 
City Planning Commission, an official in 
various positions with the Chamber of 
Commerce, chairman of the City Park 
Board and a continuous director of the 
Traffic Association. He has been head 
of the Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Club, 
and is president of the Oklahoma State 
Fair Association. 

The number of credit men who have 
gone into public service is now large 
and growing. Their training has fitted 
them for meeting the public needs 
which are calling for more specialized 
knowledge. Mr. O’Neil will maintain 
the record which these credit men 
have been making. 
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Credits and Collections 
(Continued from page 24) 


special by reason of their age or the 
amount involved are also given atten. 
tion by the manager of credits and col- 
lections when his judgment tells him 
that it is time for him to become ip. 
terested in such accounts. 


HOW DECENTRALIZING WORKED 


This decentralization of the detail 
of bookkeeping and invoicing, as well 
as well as credit and collection work 
with a centralized control of credits 
and collections in Chicago, resulted in 
a better feeling existing between cus- 
tomers and the company because of 
the elimination of delays in invoicing 
together with the fact that when ad- 
justments in the accounts became 
necessary, because of errors or mis- 
understandings, they could be handied 
with a promptitude that was not pos- 
sible when the books were kept at 
Chicago. Furthermore, the placing of 
credit and collection responsibility up- 
on the branch manager broadened his 
business knowledge and caused him 
to take a keener interest in the turn. 
over of accounts receivable and the re- 
duction of losses. This, likewise, re 
duced the lost motion occasioned by 
correspondence with the general office 
under the original plan and thereby 
enabled the branch office to expedite 
the handling of customers’ orders, in- 
asmuch as branch manager and local 
credit man. were in position to act 
promptly and on their own initiative. 


The co-operation which now exists be 
tween sales and credit has resulted ina 
better understanding of each other’s 
problems and has promoted the inter- 
ests of the American Radiator Company 
by establishing and safeguarding a sat- 
isfactory business relationship between 
the company and its customers. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Sixteen years’ experience with large 
manufacturing concern desires to make 
a change; fully qualified to handle all 
details and competent to produce re- 
sults. Salary $4,000. Address Advertise- 
ment 943. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—Long iden- 
tified with house selling retail dry 
goods and men’s furnishings, wants po- 
sition as credit executive with 

charge of credits and collections. Knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Interview with prin- 
in desired. Address Advertisement 


AUDITO CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER—Fifteen years’ experience, 
age 35, seeks position with future 48- 
sured by hard work. At present em- 
ployed. Good reason for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Avail- 
able on 15 days’ notice. Address Ad- 
vertisement 945. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Age 27, single. New 
York University training; five years’ ¢x- 
perience as assistant credit and collec- 
tion manager with large manufacturing 
concern, now open for new connection, 
A thorough, practical and_ technica 
training in all phases of credit granting 
and collections places the advertiser in 
the forefront of his proteasion. Salary 
according to responsibilities of position 
Address Advertisement 946. 
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You’re Fired! 
(Continued from page 32) 


he ought not to move a little. He tried 
to but found he couldn’t. He sat so 
still that the Old Man found himself 
feeling sorry for him, and his voice 
grew a little softer and was less cold 
as he continued. 

“Hall, I’ve been cautioning you all 
along to be more conservative in your 
credit policies. File after file that I 
have called for has been conspicuously 
devoid of satisfactorily complete data 
to justify your extension of credit. You 
haven’t used your head as you should; 
you have counted on unreliable opin- 
ions or recommendations from others 
who have not known our particular 
trade or our territorial problems to 
check your credits. 

“I know that you probably have a 
come-back. But I don’t want to hear 
it. I am very much dissappointed be- 
cause you have not only failed on your 
job but you have also failed me, per- 
sonally. You have had all of my sup- 
port. And now I am through. I am 
not interested in excuses or alibis, as 
you know. Our losses are 75 per cent. 
above three other companies in our 
own line in this city. The net is that 
our dividends for this last year are less 
than in any other year. 

“You can leave any time between 
7 and the first of the month. That’s 
a) ” 


Hall quietly left the room and in 
some way got to his own desk. He sat 
down quickly and made a bluff at read- 
ing some reports on his desk but his 
mind was busy reviewing what had 
happened, Humiliation, shame, hurt 
pride, anxiety for his family, his three 
years of hard work with this company, 
all started to work on him at once. He 
remembered suddenly the pride and 
pleasure he had when he first sat at 
this desk. Three years gone. And the 
thought of what Mary, his wife, would 
say or think seemed to hit him hardest. 

There were the salesmen’s reports— 
he could have shown them. There 
were the bank reports and attorney’s 
Teports that would have warranted any- 
body in granting credit, just as he had 
done. There were the ratings of some 
of the firms that had failed, ratings 
that had made failure seem almost un- 
believable. 


HOW DID JOE DO IT? 


How, he thought, did Joe Hennelly 
work out these cases on which Hall 
had been caught? Joe was one of his 
best friends and was the credit man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Wholesale 
Corporation—in the same line of bus- 
iness as his firm. His wife and Joe’s 
wife were friends, and every week the 
four played cards together at each 
other’s homes. It seemed almost uncan- 
ty how Joe always seemed to avoid 
the credit risks that had been his own 
downfall, for they talked things over 
and compared notes often enough for 

1 to know that few of Joe’s ac- 
counts went bad. 

He felt that there was no reason why 
work in its net results should not 
equally effective as Joe’s work. He 

had had as good an education. He had 

an evening course at a local 

8chool on credits, had subscribed to a 
€ and market report service. 

It was plain to anybody that knew 
him that he wasn’t afraid of work, be- 
Cause he could invariably have been 


found in the office two or three even- 
ings every week working overtime 
when he should have been home with 
his family. Certainly no one could be 
expected to work harder. Nor could 
anyone have tried harder. And he 
knew that he was just as smart, just 
as clever as other credit men he knew 
that were very successful. But here 
he was, literally kicked out—fired. 
Very seriously, very intently he start- 
ed to try to think out the reason why. 
What was wrong with him? What had 
be not done that he should have done? 

Here he was at thirty-eight, out of a 
job. He had very little saved, his 
wife and babies were without lots of 
things they should have, his car was 
still unpaid for, his insurance would be 
due in another sixty days, and here he 
was out of a job and having to start 
all over again. 

An hour later Hall found himself en- 
tering the Metropolitan Wholesale Cor- 
poration offices and was being shown 
to the credit department office where 
his old friend Jce noisily and enthusi- 
astically greeted him. How good it 
seemed to have someone so cordial to 
him, Hall thought. The contrast with 
what he had just been through made a 
lump come to his throat, as he said, 

“Hello, Joe, you old rooster, how are 
you?” He made a brave attempt at 
seeming light-hearted. 

“Well, Mac, old man, I’m sure glad 
to see you,” Joe exclaimed as he got 
out a box of cigars. “I’ve been after 
you for two years to come over here 
and see how we handle our credit files 
and talk over some other things that I 
think will interest you, in connection 
with your work. I am delighted that 
you finally got here.” 

“Yes, finally,” returned Hall, “but I 
guess I have waited about two years 
too long to determine how you kept 
your credit files and made your credit 
investigations. I dropped in, Joe, to see 
if you could help me secure a position. 
I am out of a job.” 

And with a slight break in his voice 
he told Joe the whole story, explaining 
the conditions of his accounts. He told 
just what his losses had been, how he 
made his investigations, how hard he 
had worked, how he had been at the 
office almost every Saturday afternoon, 


sult your Springfield agent. 
what, how much and why! 
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and had, been there many Sundays and 
many evenings so that he could follow 
up his collections. Yet something that 
was beyond his ability to understand 
must evidently have been the matter 
and have been wrong with his proce- 
dure. 


DIAGNOSIS OF JOE’S CASE 


“Mac, I think I know what your 
trouble is,” said Joe. “You’ve tied your- 
self in your office with solid chains of 
details and you haven’t kept pace with 
the modern procedure of credit grant- 
ing and investigations. You know well 
enough I have been after you for two 
years to go to a Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion meeting. But you’re always either 
too busy with something else, or you 
have to stay in your office. 

“You have not co-operated with other 
men in your line of business. Yes, you 
belong to the Credit Men’s Association 
but you haven’t benefited by your mem- 
bership, because you never attend its 
meetings; I don’t suppose you ever read 
the Crepir MONTHLY or Tregoe’s 
First of the Month Letter, or pay any 
attention to any of the literature they 
send out or the good work the local or 
National Associations are doing. And 
then, getting right down to the debits 
and credits of the work, I want to say 
that I have noticed your name on credit- 
ors’ lists, in cases that our Adjustment 
Bureau has handled, for too great 
amounts. You must have had to stay 
at your office evenings just signing 
proofs of debt and powers of attorney. 
But our Interchange Department tells 
us that your office over there won't 
answer requests for your experience or 
dealings with accounts under considera- 
tion even when your name has been of- 
fered as a reference. 

“IT have felt sorry for you, Mac, be- 
cause I think you’ve got the stuff in 
you to make a real credit man and a 
leader. But you can’t do it if you are 
going to insist on playing the game 
alone all of the time. 

“I know just how you handle your 
credits. Bank reports, attorney reports, 
detailed reports from salesmen,—ail go 
in their place and with proper allow- 
ance. I seldom call for bank and attor- 
ney’s reports. Over here at the Metro 
politan we are more interested in hav- 


Insurance-to assure prosperity ! 


anny speaking, that is exactly what insurance can 
do for yourself, your business, your community. 


To what extent depends upon the thoroughness with which 
you have gone into your own insurance problems. Con- 


He is qualified to tell you 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE * MARINE INSURANCE CO 


< SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETIS > 
1849 --~ 1924 <i ‘ 
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Facts for Investors 


The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of Cities Service Com- 
pany for 1923, just issued, 
shows a substantial increase 
of $38,752,000 in property 

ues, which now amount to 
more than $417,000,000. 


Net earnings for 1923 
were $16,602,562, as compared 
to $14,658,971 for 1922. 


Security-holders of the Cities 
Service organization increased 
from 100,000 in 1922 to 150,000 
at the close of 1923. 


Send for a copy of this Report 
and appraise for the 
unusual margin of safety pro- 
tecting Cities Service Com- 
pany Preferred Stock, which 
is now yielding over 8%. 


Ask for Circular P-116 
and Annual Report 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 


Copyrights Designs 
76 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 

leased to have you consult us. 

e have thoroughly puoneens 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
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ing our salesmen put their time in sell- 
ing goods than making up superficial 
reports,—which are not always satisfac- 
torily dependable because the salesman 
is too blamed anxious to make a favor- 
able report. Naturally he always has 
uppermost in his mind the sale of goods 
and commissions. 


“It is perfectly all right for you to get 
references, and you have been pester- 
ing a lot of us with direct inquiries 
when we knew that the bird you were 
inquiring on was discounting with us 
but slow with others. That customer 
was simply making you ride for a fall. 
Sure, we have our salesmen get a few 
references in the case of a new ac- 
count but very seldom do we clear 
these references direct. 

“We send them with the inquiry into 
our Interchange Bureau, for most ot 
these references supplied are members 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau ser- 
vice. We would, therefore, automat- 
ically get their experience, but if 
any one of these references should 
not be members, our Bureau will 
secure their experience also. The 
beauty of it is that when the other 
fellow is inquiring and we give the 
facts and figures from our ledger, 
we not only get the record of his first 
order and thus the knowledge of the 
subject’s further spreading of pur- 
chases. but we also receive a copy of 
the completed reciprocal report. 

“What! You don’t know what a re- 
ciprocal report is? Well, I see I am 
going to have to explain the whole 
works to you. 

“About four or five years ago, the 
National Association of Credit Men es- 
tablished a Central Bureau in St. Louis 
to interchange ledger experience syste- 
matically between different markets. 
We now have as a part of that system 
sixty local offices, such as our own 
Interchange Bureau down there in the 
First National Bank Building, that are 
tracing the record of your customers’ 
transactions and the manner in which 
obligations are met. 

“Can you imagine, Mac, the help it 
would be to you when you pass a first 
order or desire to revise a credit limit, 
if you could have your customer bring 
in his complete books and accounts,— 
presuming they are posted accurately 
and to-the-minute—which would show 
you in what markets he is purchas- 
ing and what lines of goods in these va- 
rious markets; which would also show 
how long he has bought from each 
house,—the date of the last transaction, 
—the highest credit each house has 
seen ft +o extend him,—how much he 
owes cac.i at the present time,—what 
amount may be past due, if any,—the 
total of his first or unfilled orders that 
are pending,—the terms under which he 
is sold in different lines,—whether his 
settlements are made within discount 
periods or when due, and if by any 
chance slow? Not a statement of mean- 
ingless generalities, but the actual num- 
ber of days the account is beyond per- 
iod of maturity, along with any possible 
record of the return of merchandise 
without justification or permission. And 
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lastly, a record of any instances where 
he has unreasonably countermanded 
orders, deducted excess or unjustified 
discounts, or any other facts that make 
up the history of his dealing with each 
of his creditors.” 

“Why, Joe,” replied Hall, “if I could 
have obtained the books of every one 
of our customers and analyzed them for 
that information and obtained those 
facts that the Bureau hands you on a 
platter, I wouldn’t have needed any 
other information.” 

“I don’t agree with you there, Mac, 
because a knowledge of a customer’s 
antecedent record and his financial re- 
sponsibility, and that general informa- 
tion is all mighty valuable in its place. 
I wouldn’t for a minute be without it. 
But the most valuable class of informa- 
ation that I get is a record of how the 
customers we are interested in are pay- 
ing other people. The best and most 
dependable—as well as the most eco- 
nomical—means of getting just that in- 
formation is through the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau that is a part of this 
National Clearance System that is un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


“These Interchange Bureau reports 
provide you with identically the class 
of information that I have suggested 
you would like to have from the books 
of your customers. The report forms 
have sub-captions exactly as I men- 
tioned them a minute ago. You con- 
tract for this service just as you would 
for any other so far as the instances in 
which you make inquiry. Furthermore, 
—and I call this one of the most valu- 
able returns of your membership in the 
Interchange Bureau ,—whenever you are 
called upon by the Bureau for your ex- 
perience in any account, you invariably 
receive a copy of the complete investi- 
gation without charge against your 
membership. Those free reports are 
what we call reciprocals. These recip- 
rocal reports sometimes bring to your 
attention an unexpected condition; not 
infrequently do they warn you ‘of a 
pending disaster, so that you are enabled 
to work an account down or to decline 
further credit. That is where we save 
day after day the cost of this service.” 

“You remember the Outlet Store over 
there on Elm Street that failed last 
month?” asked Joe. 

“I was caught for $3,000,” Hall ad- 
mitted gloomily. 

“Man alive!” said his friend, “if you 
had simply ‘phoned me, or if you had 
had a report from the Interchange Bu- 
reau, your outfit would have been that 
much ahead. Why, our Interchange re 
port showed that store was spreading 
purchases on staple commodities to dis- 
tant markets far in excess of their re- 
sponsibility: I believe that report 
showed $67,000 in unfilled orders. 

“Of course, seeing that, most of us 
using the Interchange service, who had 
a report, turned the orders down and 
also began working down our current 
accounts. You, with others who did not 
know that condition because you didn’t 
belong to the Interchange Bureau, ab 
sorbed those orders, supplied the mer- 
chandise, and if you see 15 per cent. of 
your account, you’ll be fortunate. 

“Mac, I’ll let you in on a little secret. 
On the first of June, I am to become 
an officer of this organization; and one 
of the things that put me over with our 
officers is that this credit department 
has been credited as a factor in increas 
ing turnover and obtaining a maximum 
volume with very nominal credit losses. 
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And, Mac, it is the knowledge of better 
and more efficient procedure in ways of 
handling credits and collections that I 
have got from mixing with men doing 
similar work at these Credit Men’s 
meetings; and even more tangibly, it is 
the valuable facts, and experience. As 
a result, I have a basis for proper 
decision for the final yes or no on ac- 
counts. The information in the Credit 
Interchange Bureau reports, secured on 
inquiry or otherwise by reciprocal as I 
have explained, has been the outstand- 
ing feature to which I can very honest- 
ly trace my progress. 

“Now, Mac, the Association is always 
glad to help a fellow out, and when any 
of these big houses are looking for a 
eredit man, they usually ’phone the sec- 
retary of the local association to see if 
he knows of someone who will fit into 
their needs. Chances are that right 
now they’ll have some such requests. 
It’s pretty late this evening, but if 
you'll meet me at the City Club at 
ncon tomorrow, we will lunch there 
and then drop over so you can meet 
the Credit Men’s Association’s local 
secretary. Although your firm has been 
a member for some time, I don’t sup- 
pose that you even know him! 

“You'll find O’Keefe,—he’s secretary 
of the Association and also manager of 
the Interchange Bureau,—a very like- 
able fellow. He knows his stuff, too, and 
when we are down there you will get a 
chance to look over the Bureau and 
see how this information for these re- 
ports is assembled. You may get a 
chance to meet some of the other credit 
managers from these other organiza- 
tions, for they frequently drop into the 
office around noon.” 

Hall had followed his friend’s words 
intently. 

“It’s mighty nice of you, Joe, to take 
this interest in me,” he said cordially. 
“lam just beginning to realize that all 
the theory I have had hasn’t benefited 
me much because I have failed to put 
the practical application with it. I’ve 
always thought that these Credit Men’s 
Meetings were more-or less bunk. I ad- 
mii I’ve never attended one; but if they 
have helped you so much, there is no 
teason why they can’t help me, and the 
game applies for the Credit Interchange 
Bureau service. 

“Now, if I can get located with some 
reputable organization, I am going to 
lean on you considerably, old man, 
while I am getting started. And come 
to think about it, I guess there is no 
body but myself to kick for the condi- 
tion Iam in. If I had listened to you 
and some other men who have dropped 
in to see me from time to time about 
this Association and Bureau work, 1 
might be looking forward right now to 
& happy evening at home. I certainly 
Owe considerable to you for these sug- 
Sestions, I will be at the City Clup 
Promptly at noon tomorrow. So long, 
a aeain, many thanks for your in- 


“Goodbye, Mac, see you tomorrow 
hoon.” 


Watch for the July CRepIr MONTHLY 
Gnd learn what happens to Hall at the 
Men’s. luncheon the following 


ory.—TuHE EpitTor. 
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Chattel Mortgages 


(Continued from page 42) 


The courts of Kansas, Missouri and 
Texas have held that a chattel mortgage 


on a stock of merchandise is a bulk 
sale. 


The following states have held the 
reverse: Arkansas, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan; Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Washington. 

The general rule for most jurisdic- 
tions is set out in 11 Corpus Juris at 
page 571, where it is stated: 


“Where the mortgagor is allowed 
te remain in possession of the prop- 
erty with power to sell it and 
apply the proceeds to his own use, 
the transaction is in the larger 
number of jurisdictions held to be 
fraudulent and void as to creditors 
without regard to the actual intent 
of the parties and that is true al- 
though the permission to sell ex- 
tends only to a portion of the 
property; 

“Some jurisdictions hold chattel 
mortgages on a changing stock of 
merchandise to be fraudulent on 
their face, but in all of the jurisdic- 
tions one main condition must be 
fulfilled, namely, that of having the 
mortgagor account to the mortgagee 
for the proceeds of the sale of 
the mortgaged property, whether 
it be set out on the face of the 
mortgage or be shown by evidence 
aliunde.” 


For example: Smith mortgages to 
Brown to secure a $2,000. account, his 
entire stock consisting of Brown’s sugar, 
and other merchandise, acquired and to 
he acquired. The mortgage is due in 
two years. In twenty-two months an- 
other party, Jones sells Smith $1,000. 
worth of rice, and his account is not 
paid at the end of the two years. Brown 
forecloses the mortgage and takes Jones’ 
goods. There is nothing equitable 
about that. But that is the sort of 
thing which happens every day. 

Why do creditors take a chattel 
mortgage? Do they take it lest the debt- 
or run away? Are they afraid of the 
moral risk? If they are, then in extend- 


ing credit they-disregard the ‘most im-’ 


portant fundamental of credit granting 
and should pay the penalty therefor. If 
such is not the reason then they must 
have in mind the relation of creditor to 
creditor, and they put themselves in a 
more secure position than their fellow 
creditor, which is in violation of the 
spirit of co-operation in credit granting. 

The only cases I know of where an ex- 
tension should be granted are those 
where one can put his finger on the 
cause of the failure, remove it and re- 
pair the damage so that the patient may 
have a chance to recover. The best 
way to repair the damage is to get in 
new capital, or so reorganize that the 
expenses and costs that have been 
draining the business will not continue. 

A chattel mortgage in favor of a 
creditor or a group of creditors, in 
which it is the intention that all new 
creditors shall be shut out in case of 
failure, is not a good thing. 

If creditors will but be energetic in 
enforcing their terms of sale, if they 
will ever keep before customers the 
idea of the sanctity of the contract, 
firmly, courteously and without apology 
they will find that their burden will 
become lighter, their losses will be 


greatly reduced and they will not be in 
the embarassing position of asking for 
the protection of a chattel mortgage. 
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TYPEWRITTEN FORM? 
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Financial 
Success 


You can profitably read our 
booklet “Common Sense in 
Investing Money,” no matter 
how successful you are in 
handling money. 


The booklet is not simply 
the viewpoint of S. W. 
STRAUS & CO.—it defines 
the principles of sound in- 
vestment and tells how to 
test them. Write for your 
copy. Ask for 


BOOKLET F-1403 
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“Effective Collection Letters” 
(Continued from page 20) 


vices, “stunt” letters and humorous 
letters. 


COLLECTION DEVICES.—It is difficult to 
dogmatize on collection devices. On 
the whole, we believe that they should 
be used sparingly, except for such dig- 
nified and courteously-phrased forms as 
are included in the latter pages of this 
book. But if you use others than the 
standard types, originate them. The 
business house that first placed a pic- 
ture of a crying baby with the word 
“please” on a past-due statement may 
have found that device very successful. 
But whenever such a device becomes 
generally used, it loses a large part of 
its effectiveness. 


“STrun?’ LetTers.—‘“Stunt” letters be- 
long to a somewhat different class. 
After all orthodox methods have failed, 
a “stunt” letter may have the effect of 
startling some chronically slow cus- 
tomer into actually reading your letter 
and then sending you a check. But 
again, if you use such letters, compose 
your own. 


Humorous LEtTTers.—Humorous let- 
ters are distinctly in the danger class. 
Few men can write them successfully. 
Your customer’s sense of humor, if he 
has any, may be utterly different from 
your own. There are, it {s true, some 
men who have a sense of humor that 
strikes a responsive chord in the minds 
of most of their fellow men, but among 
the writers of collection letters there 
are as yet very few Irvin Cobbs, George 
Ades, or Montague Glasses. 


LETTER SEQUENCES 08 Form LETTERS.— 
Our opinions on this type of collection 
letters are developed at some length 
later in this book. 


Poor COLLECTION LETTERS, WHOLESALE 
AND Retait.—There is pedagogical value 
in knowing how things should not be 
done as well as in knowing how they 
should be done. We have therefore in- 
cluded a small group of letters which 
seem to us, and which we believe will 
seem to others who have studied the 
subject, to be poor collection letters. 


DEFINITION OF A GOOD COLLEC- 
TION LETTER 


The best definition of a good collection 
letter is the following: A good collection 
letter is «ne that obtains the payment 
of a past-due account and retains the 
good will of the customer. There are 
certain kinds of collection letters that 
credit men might ordinarily call good 
collection letters that do not fit into 
this definition. For example, a creditor 
may definitely have decided to close the 
account. The good will of the customer 
is therefore immaterial to him; he 1s 
concerned alone with getting the money, 
and he is ready and willing to antago- 
nize the customer. We are not inter- 
ested in this kind of a letter. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A .GOOD 
COLLECTION LETTER 


VISUALIZE Your CUSTOMER.—The first 
thing for a writer of collection letters 
to do is to visualize the customer. This 
counsel seems superfluous, for it would 
appear to be the most obvious thing for 
any writer to do, and yet, strange to 
say, there are few men who are able 


| to visualize their customers consistent- 


ly. The machinery of modern business- 
letter-writing—the dictation, the trans- 
cription, and the impersonality of the 
whole operation,—interposes itself all 
too frequently between the writer of the 
letter and the recipient. But visualiza- 
tion is an attitude of mind and can be 
cultivated. So we repeat—visualize 
your customer. Project yourself imagi- 
natively into his place in business. Talk 
to him directly, and not to the lead 
pencil that is taking down your words 
for transcription on the typewriter. 

If you know the debtor personally 
your task is a relatively simple one, 
particularly if his personality happens 
to be a colorful one that stands out 
clearly before your mind’s eye. But 
what about John Jones whom you have 
never seen? How are you going to 
visualize him? The first thing to do 
is to establish his type and then visual- 
ize him as an individual of that type. 
You may go wrong occasionally, but in 
the vast majority of cases you will go 
right. 


ESTABLISH THE TYPE.—But how estab- 
lish the type of the customer? You 
have most of the material for it. You 
have his line of busiress, its location, 
and the size of his town; his rating 
and presumably also his paying record. 
He is indeed a poor credit man and 
student of human nature and business 
life who, with this information, cannot 
see before him a fairly definite figure. 
If, in addition, you have a report from 
your salesman describing the customer 
and his store you are that much nearer 
establishing the type, and the individual 
in that type. 

Let us assume, for illustration, that 
your customer is John Jones. He con- 
ducts a general store at some Four Cor- 
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ners. He has a rather low rating. He ig 
the proprietor, bookkeeper (only he dogs 
not keep what you would call books) 
cashier, head clerk and window dresser, 
all in one. His store is a conglomera. 
tion of merchandise in somewhat dis- 
orderly array, for his numerous social 
and business activities, connected par- 
ticularly with his Saturday’s trade, pre- 
vent him from putting things back in 
their proper places. John Jones ig a 
fairly distinct type and when you write 
to him you should have little difficulty 
in visualizing him. 


Stupy Locat aNnp RAcrat CHARACTER- 
IsTics.—If you have a knowledge of the 
habits and customs in different parts 
of the country, the particular John 
Jones to whom you are writing may 
gain a little more definiteness and 
clearness if you endow him with the 
characteristics of the locality in which 
he lives. Moreover, if you know John 
Jones’ racial antecedents, you can 
sketch in certain characteristics that 
will make him stand out still more 
clearly. But you must be careful not 
to stress too much these geographical 
and racial characteristics. They are 
very helpful, but in the shaping of John 
Jones, the nature of his job—call it 
environment or economic determinism 
or what you will—has played a mighty 
role, and you are likely to find that John 
Jones, New England storekeeper at 
some Four Corners in Vermont, re- 
sembles Oley Olson, Scandinavian store- 
keeper in some Four Corners in Minne- 
sota, far more closely than he resembles 
Ezra Cabot, prosperous New England 
proprietor of a large department store 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. However 
different their geneological tables, the 
ordinary business and human reactions 
of John Jones and Oley Olson are very 
much alike, and it is in these reac- 
tions, that you are interested. 


By the same token, Ezra Cabot, pros- 
perous Springfield merchant, resembles 
Magnus Anderson, prosperous large- 
store merchant in St. Paul, far more 
closely than he resembles his racial and 
geographical kin and neighbor, John 
Jones. 


INDIVIDUALIZE YouR  LETTERS.—The 
counsel to individualize your letters is 
corollary to the counsel to visualize 
your customer. John Jones belongs to 
a type, but his account is a specific 
account and your letter to him must 
make use of all the facts that play on 
his specific case. The account has 4 
specific history of John Jones’ buying 
record, a specific record of John Jones’ 
outstandings, specific correspondence 
with John Jones in your files. You 
have, presumably, letters accompanying 
his orders. You have presumably also 
letters in answer to your requests for 
payment. You may have, in addition, 
letters asking for returns on goods that 
reached him in bad condition or too 
late. All this specific material should 
be combined to make your letter to John 
Jones an individual letter that will dif- 
ferentiate it from all letters to some 
other John Jones. 

It is irritating to the recipient of 4 
letter to discover that he is not a par- 
ticular case, and that conditions oF 
statements or questions in his letter 
are considered in a purely perfunctory 
and general fashion. A most necessary 
prerequisite to good letter-writing 's 
individualization. You do not 0 
your imagination for this. You need 
merely have before you the file on Jona 
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What Mellon and Adams Say 
About Tax Reduction 
TAXATION: THE PEOPLE’S BUSI- 
NESS. Andrew W. Mellon. The Mac- 

Millan Co., N. Y. 1924. 229 pp. 

Articles that Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon has written have been 
gathered together and brought into 
convenient form in this book. The fol- 
lowing subjects are considered: Fund- 
amental Principles; Treasury Policies; 
Revising the Taxes; Surtazxes; Taxing 
Energy and Initiative; Estate Taxes; 
Benefits of Tax Reduction; Tax-exempt 
Securities. 

Those who have followed the tax dis- 
cussion in the newspapers and in cur- 
rent magazines including the CREDIT 
MonTHLY will be glad to get this sum- 
mary of basic principles of taxation in 
their relation to our current problems. 
Since the book is a masterpiece of close 
reasoning and brief statement, it is dif- 
ficult to condense its contents further. 
The best thing to do, it would seem, is 
merely to reprint a few outstanding 
paragraphs: 





(Continued from previous page) 
Jones, which contains, or should con- 
tain, information on his rating, a list 
of references, his paying record with 
you and others, his personal character- 
istics, his correspondence with you—all 
supplemented, when you can get it, with 
a knowledge of trade, local and general 
business conditions affecting him. 

PERSONALIZE YOuR LETTERS.—Just as 
in your letter-writing, John Jones must 
appear to you as an individual in living 
lineaments, so you, the writer must ap- 
pear to John Jones. This does not 
mean unduly obtruding your personality 
into the letter, but it does mean writing 
such letters that John Jones knows that 
they come from you and not from any 
one of a dozen other possible creditors. 
They should bear your personal stamp. 
They should express your individuality. 
To be sure, your individuality as a 
letter-writer is determined in large part 
by your house for whom you are writ- 
ing the letter, but your letters ought 
in any event to bring up before your 
debtor a picture of a pulsing human 
being with strongly-defined character- 
istics and not a mere dictating machine. 

VISUALIZE, INDIVIDUALIZE, AND PERSON- 
Alize—If you need “memory phrases,” 
here they are—visualize, your cus- 
tomer; individualize and personalize 
your letters to him. 

This part of the introductory chapter 
of “Effective Collection Letters” is fol- 
lowed by Some Don’ts in Collection Let- 
ter Writing, Appeals to your Customer 

logical and Economic Aspects of 
Collection Letter Writing, Salesman- 
ship and Business Service, The “You” 
Attitude Other Aspects of the Collec- 
tion Letter, and Retail Collection 
Letters 


The introduction is followed by illus- 
material consisting of hundreds 
of letters with comments. 





“Reading Good Business Books 


Is Good Business” 


The Credit Monthly Book Department Conducted by 
John Whyte, Ph.D. 


There is no reason why the question 
of taxation should not be approached 
from a non-partisan and _ business 
viewpoint. In recent years, in any dis- 
cussion of tax revision, the question 
which has caused most controversy is 
the proposed reduction of the surtazes. 
Yet recommendations for such reduc 
tions have not been confined to either 
Republican or Democratic administra- 
tions. My own recommendations on 
this subject were in line with similar 
ones made by Secretaries Houston and 
Glass, both of whom served under a 
Democratic President. 


DRYING UP THE SOURCE 

Adam Smith, in his great work, 
“Wealth of Nations,” laid down as the 
first maxim of taxation that “The sub- 
jects of every state ought to contribute 
toward the support of the Government, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities,” and in his 
fourth and last maxim, that “Every tax 
ought to be so contrived as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of 
the people as little as _ possible 
over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the state,” 
citing as one of the ways by which this 
last maxim is violated a tax which 
“may obstruct the industry of tke peo- 
ple, and discourage them from applying 
to certain branches of business which 
might give maintenance and employ- 
ment to great multitudes..While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus 
diminish, or perhaps destroy, some of 
the funds, which might enable them 
more easily to do so.” 

The further experience of one hun- 
dred and fifty years since this was writ- 
ten has emphasized the truth of these 
maxims, but those who argue against a 
reduction of surtaxes to more nearly 
peace-time figures cite only the first 
maxim, and ignore the fourth. The 
principle that a man should pay taxes 
in accordance with “his ability to pay” 
is sound but, like all other general 
statements, has its practical limitations 
and qualifications; and when, as result 
of an excessive or unsound basis of tax- 
ation, it becomes evident that the 
source of taxation is drying up and 
wealth is being diverted into unpro- 
ductive channels, yielding neither rev- 
enue to the Government nor profit to 
the people, then it is time to readjust 
our basis of taxation upon sound prin- 
ciples. 


COLLECTIBILITY OF TAXES 

The analysis which the Treasury has 
made of the tax situation, as well as 
the remedy which it has proposed, has 
received the support of one of the most 
eminent authorities on taxation in the 
country. The following extract is 
quoted from an open letter to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
written by Thomas S. Adams, Professor 
of Economics at Yale University, for- 
mer President of the National Tax As- 


sociation, formerly a. member of the 
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Fixel on False 
Financial Statements 


Remedies of Defrauded Creditors 


No man who handles credits can 
afford to be without this 319-page 
book—the only authoritative work on 
financial statements. It includes 
essentials of an effective financial 
statement; financial statement forms ; 
false financial statements as species 
of fraud; false financial statements 
in bankruptcy proceedings; criminal 
statutes on false financial statements. 


Free Examination Offer 


Fixel on ‘False Financial Statements” is sent 
on receipt of $5. We refund money if book 
is returned in 10 days. Send order today. 


FRED S. DRAKE, Distributor 
525 Woodward Ave. DETROIT 








The Book Store For 


Business Men and Women 
Offers the following as valuable and 
interesting books to read and own. 


Investment—A New Profession $2.00 
By H. S. Sturgis 
With a foreword by Seymour L. Crom- 
well, President N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. (Just published) 
Handbook of Sales Management $5.90 
By S. R. Hall 


This book shows how modern sales 
principles are applied to good ef- 
fect in actual selling work. 
Crowell’s Dictionary of Business 
and Finance 
Complete and Comprehersive. 
New Era Atlas of the World $2.95 
1923 publication. Published at $10.00. Our 
special price. 
The Foreign Policies of Soviet 
Russia $5.00 
By A. L. P. Dennis 
The pioneer account of the Interna- 
tional relations of Soviet Russia 
from 1917-1923. 
The Price of Freedom $2.50 
By Calvin Coolidge 
Views of our President upon the fund- 
amental problems confronting this 
nation today. 
The Art of Cross Examination $4.00 
By F. L. Wellman 
New edition revised and illustrated. 


The Above Prices Are Postpaid 
Call, Phone or Write for any Business Book 


Arthur R. Womrath, Inc. 
42 Broadway & 55 New St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Broad 3900 







































































OW TO ATTAIN 


an independent 


income is a serious prob- 
lem for men who know 
that when their efforts 
cease their income stops. 
But, realization of the 
remarkable power of 
money, invested, has 
marked the first step in 
many an independent 
fortune. 

The additional wealth 
which accrues from even 
modest investments will 
surprise most people. If 
you are trying to figure 
a common sense plan to 
better your income, let 
us send you an interest- 
ing pamphlet called 
“Independence.” 

Just ask for pamphlet 

XG-54 


A.B. Leach&Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


We Are Pleased to Announce 
That 


Seyd & Company, Lid 


Banking and Credit Agency of London, 
England 


(Established 1858) 


have authorized us to act 
as their correspondents for 
the United States, and 
carry reports on the prin- 
cipal international houses 
of the world at our office, 
thus ensuring prompt serv- 
ice to those in America in- 
terested in overseas trade. 


NP var eng CRI og a eee ee 


. 


We shall be glad to of- 
fer our assistance to those 
interested. 






Te 


Terms on Application 


L. E. Chinal Company 


66-70 Beaver Street 
New York City 
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What Mellon and Adams Say 


About Tax Reduction 
(Continued from page 49) 
Wisconsin State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners and Tax Advisor to the United 
States Treasury Department from 1917 
to 1921. After reviewing the question 
of tax avoidance under the present law 
and recognizing the impossibility of im- 
mediately closing all the holes in the 
law, by means of which tax payment 
is avoided, he makes the following 
statement with reference to the revision 

of the surtaxes: 

“Assuming that the holes in the in- 
come tax will not be closed in the near 
future, what conclusions fairly follow 
with respect to the upper surtaxes? 

“I shall not insult your intelligence 
by asserting that there is a precise 
maximum surtax, definitely known or 
demonstrable, which inevitably ‘follows 
as the day the night’ from the above 
premise. It is possible, for instance, 
that a few inexperienced members of 
Congress may not know of the ease 
with which the income tax may be le- 
gelly avoided, when high rates provide 
a sufficient incentive. Again, there 
may be a few idealistic congressmen 
who so fervently believe that the rich 
ought to pay 40 to 50 per cent. of their 
incomes, that they would rather assert 
this obligation in the tax law and not 
collect the tax, than vote for a 25 per 
cent. rate, or any other rate which can 
be collected. 

“But the practical and experienced 
congressman, if I understand his posi- 
tion, does not wish to be placed in 
these groups nor be judged by the 
standards applicable to such groups. He 
is after results and elects to be judged 
by the actual fruits of the legislation 
which he supports. Surely such a con- 
gressman, if the holes in the tax re- 
main open, and he nevertheless votes 
for surtaxes of 38 to 40 per cent., can- 
not go to his conStituents and conscien- 
tiously say: ‘I have voted to make the 
rich pay what they ought to pay.’ The 
most that he can fairly say is: ‘I have 
voted for the rates which the rich ought 
to pay, and hope within the next four 
or five years to find ways and means of 
closing the holes by which most rich 
men now avoid such rates.’ 

“The latter, I gather, is the position 
of those who knowing that the holes 
are open, nevertheless vote for the 
rates that make the rich utilize these 
holes. They propose ‘to narrow some 
of these holes at this session of Con- 
gress and close more of them in the 
future.” I do not sneer at this posi- 
tion. It is one that an honest and in- 
telligent man could conceivably take. 
But it overlooks and forgets one crucial 
fact. It assumes that, four or five 
years from now, when we get around 
to the task of patching up the holes in 
the income tax, we shall have the kind 
of income tax that can be patched up. 
The probability is strong that in four or 
five years the income tar will, as a 
matter of practical politics, be past 
patching. 

“We debate and dispute about the 
minutiae of rates, when the question is 
the honesty or integrity—and hence the 
real life—of the progressive income 
tax. 


“The income tax will not be saved by 
lifting from its load a mere straw. By 
reducing the maximum surtax from 50 
to 44, or even to 40 per cent., would in 
my opinion be useless. It would be 
cutting off the tail by inches. Tax- 
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A “CONTINUOUS” 
REVOLUTION! 


New methods and machinery give 
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delivered on time. 
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payers who will avoid 50 per cent. sur. 
taxes, will avoid 40 per cent. surtaxes 
and, in my deliberate judgment, 35 per 
cent. surtaxes. There are some occa- 
sions when a half loaf is better than 
nothing at all. This is not one of those 
occasions. I can see no justification in 
principle for a cut in the maximum sw- 
tax of 10 or 12 per cent. There should 
be greater reduction or no reduction at 
all. The reason or justification for cut- 
ting the upper surtaxes is not to reduce 
the taxes of the few rich men who hap- 
pen to be caught. The justification is 
to get a tax that can be enforced; to 
reduce the discrepancy between the tar 
ation of corporations and the taxation 
of individuals; to give back to certain 
lines of business, whose normal supply 
of credit comes from wealthy individu 
als, their normal and natural invest- 
ment market; and most of all, to give 
to the income tax at this critical period 
a task which it can creditably perform. 


RESTORING INCOME TAX TO 
HEALTH 

“When revenue is needed most Amer 
icans (including myself) believe in 
levying the highest progressive rates 
than can be imposed without doing 
more harm than good to the Nation as 
a whole. But at this moment, any rate 
is too high that will retard the restors 
tion of the income tax to health and 
working efficiency. Any rate is i00 
high that pushes the income tax into 
deeper disrepute. With the holes in the 
income tax wide open, it seems to me 
that its friends should be the first t 
resent and oppose rates which expose 
the tax to contempt as a complicated 
nightmare of political dreamers. We 
want an effective progressive tax, not’ 
gesture. 

“If the new income tax—the income 
tax of 1924—fails to reach and actually 
tax the richer taxpayers, whose faull 
will it be? Who will be responsible fF 
the further degradation of the income 
tax? 

“We shall not be able to blame tt 
rich. They escape, for the most 

legal avoidance, not by illegal ¢ 
Few people, rich or poor, pay 
which they can lawfully avoid. 

“We shall not be able to blame i 
Administration, if the tax law tS 
rates which Secretary Mellon s 
Democratic predecsssors have said it | 
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impossible to collect in times of peace. 
secretary Mellon will have a perfect 


A he has stated as his opinion that 
a maximum surtax of 25 per cent. will 
reverse the tide of avoidance and per- 
mit the income tax to be creditably, if 
not perfectly, administered. Under 
such circumstances, is it not the wisest 
thing for those who genuinely care for 
the future welfare of the income tax 
to take Secretary Mellon at his word? 
Give him the 25 per cent. maximum 
which he requests, and then hold him 
and his administration responsible for 
results. 

“In the name of political honesty, 
what difference does it make wheth=: 
the maximum tax be 65 per cent., 45 
per cent., or 35 per cent., if such rates 
will not be collected in a dwindling 
minority of cases?” 


Addresses Wanted 


ABRAHAMS, ARTHUR COMPANY, 105 
Hudson Street, New York City. 

ADAMS, GABRIEL E., watchmaker & 
jeweler, last known address 170 Harvard 
Avenue, Allston, Mass. 

ATKINSON, JOHN, formerly of 1914 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 

BAKER, R., formerly of Zalma, Mo. 

BALSHI, JOHN, formerly of Slabtown, 


Pa. 

BLESSUM, C. R., last known address 
=~ Dupont Avenue, N., Minneapolis, 
nn. 

CAMP, A. J., formerly of 206 South 
Center Street, Salina, Kansas. 
CARRASSCO, H., formerly of Mesa, Ar- 


izona. 

CHAPMAN, SAMUEL, formerly propri- 
etor of the Fox Toggery Shop, 468 Tre- 
mont Avenue, New York City. 
_CLOETER, O. E., formerly of LaMour, 
North Dakota and Veblen, South Dakota. 

COOMBS, FRANK, formerly in Pres- 
que Isle and Houlton, Maine. Last heard 
from in Sacramento California. 

EDENFIELD, L. B., formerly propri- 
etor of Edenfield & Edenfield, at Elfers, 
Florida and Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

FALLETT, W. J., of West 25th & 
Clark Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HEMMELGARN, H. J., formerly of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and Victoria, Ohio. 

HENDERSON, ROBERT, last known 
address Wisteria Hotel, Winoma, Miss. 

HENQST, FRANK, former! roprietor 
of the Hub Hardware & Mercantile Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

HORNSTEIN JACK, fo y 

Oar Geos’ = K, formerly a mem- 


pany, at 1136 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. 
HOWARD, D. C., formerly paving con- 
actor in Sacramento, California. Be- 
vowel be somewhere in Indiana. 
SON, M. R., former] °o 
ag at Cadiz, Pome. — 
SON, WILLIAM H., a druggi 
= Armitage Avenue, Chicago, _ 
aor eS Ele ead 
— at Hazleton, Pa. + ee Seer 
ILLEBREW, J. C., las 
cw, J. C., last k - 
dress Kingsboro, North Carolina - 
gt ZESSIN, IDA, formerly 
te, Middletown, Delaware. 
LESTER, LESLIE J., 


man, former 
ley Street. oy resided 


of Lessins 


traveling sales- 
at 238 North Val- 
ansas City, Kansas. 


ee seenenesenseseessemsnsminmnseeemseees 


Credit Managers 


and executives, $3600 to $25,000 
secking new connections, will find 
cur individual and confidential serv- 
ce an effective medivm to make 
Connections desired. Present and 
et associations not disturbed. 
ince 1919 personally conducted by 
Mr. JACOB PENN, the eminent 
employment authority, known to 
ng husiness men throughout 
erica. Not employment agency 
a? digest service. JACOB PENN, 
C., 305 Broadway, New York. 













Jack Tailoring Com- ° 


IMPORTERS—— 


SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 








1. OPENING YOUR FOREIGN LET- 
TERS OF CREDIT. 

2. Handling your Import Shipments. 

3. es to your Custom House De- 
tal 

4. Trucking and warehousing your mer- 
chandise. 

5. Advancing your duties. 

6. Shipping your merchandise to your 
customers. 

7. GUARANTEEING AND DIS- 


COUNTING YOUR ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE. 


All Concentrated in our office 
Established 1847 


C.B.Richard &Co. 


29 Broadway, New York 





LOEB, L. A., formerly in business in 
Independence, Kansas, and recently liv- 
ing at 3851 Russel Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

McKENSEY, G. B., formerly proprietor 
Gelden Rule Store, at North Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

MAYS, JOHN E., formerly of Daytona, 
Florida and Lawrence, Mass. 

MEYERS, EARL I., Box 122, Maxwell, 
Iowa, 

MICHALES, GIDA, proprietor, 
Clothiers, at DeNoya, Oklahoma. 

MILLER, FRANK, 5903 Locust Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

MULLALLY, JOHN N., last known ad- 
dress 27 South Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

NICACOS, SAMUEL, an electrical con- 
tractor formerly of 28 Upton Street, 
Kuston, Mass. 

NORTH QUEENS SALES CoO., A. Seit- 
man, Pres., formerly Hillside Ave. & 
146th St., Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. 

PEPPER, WM. MILTON, formerly of 
402 East 8th Street, Rome, Georgia. 

PEPPERLY, MRS., formerly propri- 
etor of the Hub Hardware & Mercantile 
Company, at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

PETERSON, CHESTER R., last known 
address Windom, Minn. 

RACKNER, B., formerly of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

RAUBENBUHLER, A. B., formerly in 
the garage business, at Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

ROBINS, SHELLIE, O., last known ad- 
dress 414 North G Street Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma, 

ROHR, L. J., formerly at Norwalk, 
Ohio, and previously located at Frank- 
lin, Pa. 

SEBEK, A. M., 
Cleveland, Obio. 

SMITH, H., formerly of Smith & Com- 
pany, Snyder. Texas. 

TEMPKIN, M., 2084 East 22nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ZOOK, HOWARD 4A., last known ad- 
dress 4448 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Model 


3004 Clark Avenue, 


Information Wanted 


THEODORE BAKER and CHARLES 
KING, formerly operated as the Jersey 
Auto Supply Stores, Inc., at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. Persons having dealings 
with these parties will please get in 
touch with this office and give us such 
information as they can. They gener- 
ally organize a local concern, frequent- 
ly incorporating it, pay their bills 
promptly, establish a good credit rat- 
ing, and suddenly disappear. 


Special Notice 


We are informed that a party giving 
the name of John ERICKSON, has been 
representing himself as an employe of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfc 
Company, and getting money in small 
sums on the strength of that connec- 
tion. He is described as a man of about 
65 years of age; over six foot tall, and 
speaks with a strong Swedish accent. 








on request 


Your Family 
Finances at a Glance 


Your family is a business in it- 
selfi—with its income, its costs, 
its surplus, its “distribution of 
profits.” Your credit is linked 
with its affairs. And so you 
employ principles of wise fi- 
nancing to keep it a going con- 
cern. 


The Family on a 


Business Basis 


To help you get a picture of 
your plans and expenditures the 
John Hancock Family Budget 
and account sheet has been de- 
vised. It may be had upon re- 
quest. It is comprehensive. It 
provides for fixed charges, for 
current liabilities, and for sur- 
plus accounts—savings, insur- 
ance, investments, and the like. 


Farsighted Reckoning 


Fill it in yourself. You have a 
compact, concise graph of your fam- 
ily finances. And at the end of the 
month you have a comparative basis 
for reckoning. 


This budget is easy to keep. It is 
not involved. It gives you the nice 
sense of security that comes from 
seeing at a glance, at any time, just 
where you stand. 


Write Today : 
for Free Copy 


Your copy will be gladly sent 
upon request. No obligatioa 
whatever is involved. These 
publications are being distrib- 
uted gratis as aids to business 
men who are heads of fam- 
ilies. Write for your copy 
today. 







LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston. MassacnuserTs 


Over sixty years in business. Now insur- 
ing One Billion 850 Million dollars in 
Policies on 3,300,000 lives. 


















THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


- PROTECTION FOR ALL 


is Protection for You 


When misfortune strikes a business and 80 SERVICE STATIONS 

° . sann, i . repr ting the interest of business 
settlement is left to individual creditors nemeeneeaeeenietiotinn 
Somebody usually loses. oe One Se rae 


service. 


Modern Business is turning to an un- 
selfish servant in the National Adjust- 
ment Bureaus affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

Adjustment Bureaus know no indi- 
vidual or selfish interest. They serve 
you by protecting the interests of all. 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion as to how Adjustment Bureaus can 
serve you. 





C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., National Adjustment 
Bureau National Association of Credit Men 


41 Park Row, New York City. 


| 

| Kindly mail me literature explaining the com 
plete service offered by you. 
| 
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ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE 


NATIONAL ASS'N OF CREDIT MEN 


PURM ......... 
Your Name 
ee 


State .. Co eee tere ser eereresece 





